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“ HERE shall we spend our 
\W summers?” Eight years ago 
we began a consideration of 

this question, and answered it at 
length so wisely—Polly and I have 
lucid intervals —that ever since we 
have had wisdom on tap for our 
friends. Now, after seven happy sum- 
mers, a sense of duty, or a desire to 
parade our wisdom, which may 
amount to the same thing, impels us 
to take the world into our confidence. 
We had come from a village parish 
to a city pastorate, and the problem 
of the summer was a new one. The 
first year we went back to our old 
parish. The next summer we had a 
guest, and stayed at home with him. 
He has been with us ever since, 
thank God, and we count the summer 
well spent which we devoted to the re- 
ception and care of our baby, now a 
big boyof seven and still the youngest 
of five. But we knew that at the next 
warm season we must make a change, 
and we began early to plan for it. 
A journey to the Cape and one to the 
Berkshires, with sundry visits to the 
coast and a look at the White Moun- 
tains, helped by showing what we 
could not do. Two weeks of board- 
ing in a seashore cottage where there 
was surf and spray enough, but sand 
without shade, and social life without 
quiet, showed us what we would not. 
An average of offered rentals 
gave the rough estimate that five 


years’ rent of such a place as we nat- 
urally would take would pay for such 
a place as we could afford to buy, and 
so we determined not to rent, but to 
buy. 

Our friends sought to dissuade us. 
“You will want variety,” they said. 
“You will find that any place has in- 
felicities, and will wish to change”— 
as though the place to which we were 
to change had no infelicities! “You 
can’t sell it again if you want to,” and 
so on. 

We do want variety, and we have 
it. Our place has infelicities, but as 
few as we could expect. We do not 
want to sell it, and at present do not 
care whether it would bring more or 
less than we paid for it. 

Once or twice in a lifetime it is 
given to man to oppose the judgment 
of his friends and prove that he has 
done wisely. This was one of the 
times. 

At length we decided upon these 
requisites. An hour from Boston; a 
mile from the railroad; a thousand 
dollars. We also determined that our 
estate should be measured by acres, 
and not by square feet; that it should 
be secluded, yet near to neighbors, 
and within reach of the regular visits 
of the butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick maker, the ice man, the milkman 
and the village hackman. 

Rather a hard combination? Not 
at all. There are scores of such places 
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my might. I was ready be- 
fore you were, anyway.” She 
always prides herself on never 
causing me to wait for her; 
| for this virtue alone I could 
love her. 

“Never mind,” said _ I, 
“there is a train for Foxboro 
at 8.30 from this same station, 
and we will go then.” 

It was Monday, which 
people assume to be the min- 
ister’s rest day. Rest, indeed! 
The put-over work of the last 
of the preceding week rises 
like the ghost of a guilty 
conscience; the reactionfrom 














“* A very modest cottage.” 


within easy reach of every New Eng- 
land city. But of course there are no 
others as good as ours! 

Moreover, we wanted woods and 
water. “I am like Peter the Great,” 
I said to Polly (I like to make her 
think that I resemble some 


the preceding day makes light 

work heavy; the morning 
mail is the largest in the week, and 
letter writing is the bane of my life. 
And then, the committees all meet on 
Monday; the thirteen or more boards 
of directors of religious and benevo- 
lent, philanthropic and educational 








great man or other). “I am 
like Peter the Great in this, | 
‘It is not land I want, but 
water.’ ” 

We did not read till after- 
ward Kate Sanborn’s 
“Adopting an Abandoned 
Farm,” and did not know 
that in a footnote she dis- 
guises the location of her 
Connecticut venture by iden- 
tifying Gooseville with Fox- 
boro, Massachusetts. It 
was quite by accident that 
we came to Foxboro. Two 
Boston real estate men gave 
me cards to their rural 
agents on different branches 
of the Old Colony Railroad. 
We started, Polly and I, for |} 
the one, intending to catch || 
the 8 A. M. train. It was | 
before the Subway was con-_ || 
structed, and there was a_ || 
and we | 

















street blockade, 
missed the train. 
“What a_ shame!” cried oa 








Polly. “I hurried with all 


‘* A pretty pine grove.” 
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hilaration as we 
looked out on the 
newborn and clean 
washed earth, nature’s 
annual miracle. In 
an hour we_ were 
there, andthe real es- 
tate agent and his as- 
sistant met us with a 


carriage. They 
showed us_ houses 
which we did not 





want—big mansions, 
one or two, well be- 
yond our purse, and 














“The children learned to row.” 


institutions of which I am a 


village houses on the 
main street where we 








member, these too hold long 
sessions, and people bring in 
their special little requests on 
Monday, knowing that on this 
day a minister is at leisure. 1 
count among the red letter 
days of life the few Mondays 
when I have had courage to 
cut all this labor, and take to 
the woods. 

Of such red letter days 
surely that was one. Spring | 
had come and earth was green 
and the sky was blue; and we 
in the city did not know it. 
How can a man say, “The 
earth is the Lord’s,” who 
knows no earth but paving 
stones, and _ streets covered 
with street railroad franchises, 
and sidewalks mostly delivered 
over to the necessities of the | 























dry goods trade? How can he 
say, “The heavens declare the 
glory of God,” when he sees them 
only through a gridiron of overhead 
wires and clothes lines on his neigh- 
bors’ roofs, with the tail of a kite, 
sent up by some misguided boy, flut- 
tering its poor life out on the tele- 
phone pole? The sky was blue, as we 
could see even from the car windows. 
The earth was green—it seemed too 
good to walk on. The air was good 
and we took it in in great, hungry 
gulps. We felt a distinct sense of ex- 


‘* In time they learned to swim.” 


had no mind to live. These unfruitful 
inspections brought to our view an 
unspoiled New England town with a 
neat public square, churches, schools 
and no saloons. And then, in driving 
to another place which they thought 
we might like, they stopped at a very 
modest cottage by a little lake. The 
house wasn’t much to boast of, they 
said; it was low and rather old, and 
not in very good repair. The trouble 
with it was, it was neither hay nor 
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The Wigwam, 

grass ; it was too far out for a village 
home; it was too small for a farm. A 
widow had married a widower, and 
they had chosen to live in his house 
which was nearer town, and this place 
was to spare. And so we found what 
we were seeking. 

A little square parlor—you go 
down cellar from the parlor!—a really 
pretty dining room, a fairly good 
kitchen, a tiny “snuggery” off the din- 
ing room, “just the place for 


“Oh, well, if you really like this, 
come and look over the rest of it!” 

So we went across the road, and 
there, fronting on another pond, was 
a pretty pine grove of half an acre, 
and the brook between the ponds ran 
through the lot. There were not quite 
two acres, all told. 

“Never mind the other place,” we 
said. “How much is this?” 

“A thousand dollars.” 

If I were seeking to sell I would 
not tell the price, perhaps. But that 
was what it cost to start with. The 
bargain was soon made, and the place 
was ours, with provisions for annual 
payments till all was paid. And we 
stood on our own wall and caught 
fish out of our own pond and built a 
fire out of our own pine knots on our 
own rocks and ate our dinner there. 
I really forget what committee meet- 
ings I omitted that day, but my mouth 
waters when I remember those fish. 

Then came the furnishing. We had 
sundry. rickety chairs and scratched 
bedsteads that had seen _ several 
moves from parish to parish. These 
we shipped out, and bought new ones 
at home. “That’s just so much clear 
gain,” said Polly, “for the old ones 
would have brought nothing at auc- 
tion. Now we need a larger and bet- 








baby’s nap,” with four 
chambers above, not very 
high nor spacious—such was 
the house. A wood shed was 
attached, and as the ground 
sloped back from the road, it 
was a two-story affair, open- 
ing into the barn above and 
below. We already saw the 
possibilities of a bathroom on 
the upper floor. 

Behind the house was the 
pond, and the fish were there 
at our feet. 

“We haven’t much time,” 
called the two local agents 
from the carriage, “that place 
is two miles off.” 























“T don’t think we care to 
see it,” said I. 


Wigwam Fireplace. 
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ter ice chest; we will take the old one 
out, and nothing that we take out is 
ever to come back.” 

We bought some new things, to be 
sure, but sparingly, thinking it well to 
add them as they were needed. But we 
furnished for living, and not for camp- 
ing. A hundred books sorted out of 
the home library made no serious hole 
there, and ‘added much to the new 
rooms. Dishes and table linen and 
bedding we arranged to have at hand. 
To have all ready so that we had but 
to turn the key and be at home—this 
was our ideal. And we attained it! 

Some men like to hoe; I do not. 
But I like fairly well 


They went barefoot, too, kicking off 
their shoes on the day they reached 
the country, nursing stubbed toes 
and stone bruises with an attempt at 
heroism, and achieving all those vir- 
tues which are acquired only in this 
way. It is hard to get them back into 
leather in the fall. ‘‘I never would go 
to any place for the summer where 
my children could not go barefoot,” 
says Polly, and if she says she 
wouldn’t, she wouldn’t. 

We bought a condemned and re- 
fitted government tent—patched, but 
sound and serviceable. The boys 
found a spot on ‘the upper lake shore 








to drive nails. So I 
built a great open 
porch, known as 
“the deck,” and put 
a railing round it. I 
also bought a flag- 
pole after a _ great 
parade in Boston 
and shipped it out. 
The pole cost $1.50, 
and the railroad 
finally cut down its 
freight charge of $18 
for two cars to $3, 
but we joked much 
about our patriotism 
coming high. Every 
year I build some- 
thing. It is a satis- 











—— 














faction to drive a 
nail “in a _ sure 

place,” as the Bible says, and the sur- 
est place is in one’s own house, with 
no landlord to prohibit it. 

We had the drainage improved, and 
some painting done, papering and 
whitewashing also and the bathroom 
with a good tub was finally built. We 
chopped out the brush in the little 
grove, and made tables and swung 
hammocks and swings, and called the 
grove “the best room.” 

We secured boats, and plenty of 
them, and the children learned to row 
and paddle and in time to swim. Ail 
this we reckoned to the good in mak- 
ing up our account of profit and loss. 


‘* Every literary man covets it.”’ 


where they liked to pitch it, and there 
they camp a week each year. But 
the third season we had word that the 
timber where the boys camped was to 
be cut off. This distressed us, for we 
loved the shore of the pretty little 
lake where the trees are reflected so 
that a photograph may almost as well 
be inverted, and we inquired the value 
of the timber. No, I shall not teil 
what it cost, but we bought a narrow 
strip about a quarter of a mile long 
bordering the lake shore, and contain- 
ing seven or more acres of beautiful 
pine. “It’s an extravagance,” I said. 
“I don’t pretend to defend it,” ad- 
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seventy-three 
years ago to 
pay for Dr. 
Nathaniel 
Emmons’s 
sermons of 
which he 
bought a 
quantity. He 
had inherited 
it from his 
stepgrand- 
father. That 
chest was 
made in 1763 
—it cost me 
fifty cents. 
Those and- 
irons were 
cast soon af- 
ter the Revo- 
|} lution, in the 

















** Our Fleet.” 


mitted Polly, “but I want it.” It 
proved a fine economy. 

There on a rocky hill overlooking 
the lake I built my wigwam. Two 
great rocks made a natural fireplace, 
and a chimney grows out of them. 
For the rest, it is a simple board 
structure covered on the outside with 
cedar slabs, bark on. There is not in 
New England another such building 
or so fine a fireplace. I am 


Foxboro 
foundry, 
which was established to mould can- 
non and balls. The tongs are old. I 
fished them out of the lake. The 
crane came from the oldest house now 
standing in town; the kettle and skil- 
lets and gridiron all speak for them- 
selves. Crockery and pewter a little, 
and old lamps and whale oil lanterns 
and candesticks galore. My inkstand 
is an auger hole bored in an interest- 





done giving prices, but if it 
had cost much more than it 
did it would be worth it. It 
is the ideal summer study and 
lounging place. Every liter- 
ary man who has seen it 
covets it. 

I had already become a dili- 
gent patron of auctions, and 
had some furniture to start 
with. This table whereon I 
write is one hundred and fifty 
years old; the top tips back— 
or would if I could ever get 
it clean from papers—and | 
makes a chair. That settle || 
has a straight theological his- || 

















tory of a century and a half. 
Old Deacon Rhodes sold it 


* Canoeing.” 
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ing 1ooking pine knot. 
Two old flintlocks are 
on the chimney, with 
sword and powder 
horn above the rough 
arch of the mantel,— 
there is hardly a new 
thing in the house. 
Most of the books, 
even, are old. The 
homespun coverlet 
and the pillows show 
that some rest can be 
had in the straight old 
fireside settle. But 
there is a hammock 
for real comfort. Ah, 
there’s no place like 





the wigwam! Come K——————— 














and see for yourself, 
and then go, buy and 
improve and enjoy a similar place of 
your own. 

These old things have a value apart 
from the price I paid for them. Some 
indeed were not bought at all. “I 


‘The kind of boating whose only drawback is that it spoils you 


for any other kind.” 


auction.” “This little pot,” said an- 
other, “came to my father seventy 
years ago when I was five years old. 
It had no bail, and he bought it in a 
lot of old iron. But he found that it 
was not cracked, and 
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made a bail for it—he 
was a_ blacksmith— 
and gave it to me. I 
am boarding now, 
and shall not live in a 
home of my own 
again. I should like 
to hang this pot on 
your crane.” “Wig- 
wam literature” was 
the label of a package 
that came to me one 
day, and lo, the attic 
of a neighbor had 
yielded its treasures 
of old books and al- 
manacs and_ cate- 
chisms. Many of my 
pieces of furniture 
have a pleasant per- 











‘* A seat among the pines.”’ 


thought perhaps you would like these 
things,” said a good woman who 
brought me several choice antiques. 
“T have no near relatives; I am get- 
ting old; I don’t want them sold at 


sonal association, and 
around some I have 
been able to reconstruct an interesting 
story. 

I must not fail to speak of one great 
advantage to be derived from such a 
place as ours. It is an antidote to the 
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things need not call from me a 
railing accusation. But where 
comes in the family unity? He 
| who buys a little farm need not 
isolate himself from neighbors, 
nor prohibit other playmates for 
his children. But the children of 
the household must play to- 
together, devise new games, seek 
new occupations in which all 
| share, and thus unify the home 
| life. When our older boys decide 
to make the brook into an aqua- 
| rium they are glad enough to 

have even the youngest bring 














“ The boys and their horse.’”’ 


graded school. Now, the graded 
school is a blessing, but it divides the 
family horizontally, and puts every 
child in a separate room, with a sep- 
arate set of playmates, and a whole 
new lot of interests in which 


stones for the dam; and while the 

fish and turtles confined behind 
it are owned by those who have 
caught them, or their heirs and as- 
signs, the brook and dam and reser- 
voir are common property, a syndi- 
cate, or more precisely, a pool. 





the rest have no share. If one 
child invites a group of friends 
to celebrate his birthday, they 
are friends of his only, and to 
all the other children of the 
family they are strangers. The 
children of any one home have 
not even friends in common, 
and they tend to play less to- 
gether and study less together 
than would be for their good. 
The glory of the family is that 
it is not graded, but that all 
ages become mutually helpful 
and find their common inter- 
ests. But not only does the 

















school life of the children 
thwart this in part, but the 
business or professional cares of the 
father and the social and domestic re- 
sponsibilities of the mother are, to too 
great an extent, centrifugal. 

Now, he who takes his family to a 
popular summer resort perpetuates 
this division more or less. There are 
boys the ages of his boys, and girls 
the ages of his girls, and boys the 
ages of his girls, and girls the ages of 
his boys. There is yachting for this 
set, dancing for that, coaching for 
another, and golf for a fourth. These 


“ Our daily milk train.” 

I count it no disadvantage that 
such a home imposes some specific 
duties on parents and children both. 
Milk may be bought daily from the 
wagon, but jt can be had fresher, 
sweeter, from the neighbors, and must 
be sent for, or an extra cent a quart 
paid. The cent is paid, but to the pro- 
prietors of the home milk route, 
which enables the smallest boys to 
earn a modest sum of spending 
money. There are methods also by 
which the older children earn a little 
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money. There are berries to pick, 
slight repairs to make, and each sea- 
son the new improvements call for a 
larger share of labor from the chil- 
dren, until already the older ones have 
a moderate skill in the use of hammer, 
saw, plane and axe. The fact that the 
place demands these things, that they 
are bona fide labor whose results are 
visible, gives to the children a feeling 
of strength in that their own labor 
adds to the common wealth. But not 
all such work should be paid for. The 
whole household, working together, 
and rejoicing in the labor to which ail 
contribute, is an important end to be 
striven for. 

It is a good thing, too, for children 
to have pets that are only partially 
deprived of freedom, and that for a 
limited time and under no severe re- 
straint. To catch young squirrels, to 
feed them and tame them, and still 
allow them freedom enough to insure 
their ability to care for themselves; 
to free them entirely when summer is 
over, and to find them next year, still 
nesting in the barn, too well in love 
with freedom to be caught, but too 
well at home and too well remember- 
ing human kindness to be much 


























** Watch the wild fruit as it matures.” 
afraid—this is good for the squirrels 
and for the boys. To catch fish with a 
dip net, to learn their varieties, to 
keep them for a time in the brook, and 
then let them go by destroying the 

dam, is fun for the boys, and not 














death to the fish. The pitching 
of a real tent a quarter mile from 
home, and staying there day and 
night for a week, gives all the 
joys of camp life, and is free from 
the perils that beset some forms 
of it. The learning of nature at 
first hand—this is a part of their 
education which they must ever 
reckon of great value. 

If the expense of a venture ot 
this sort be objected to, it must 
be answered that all summer out- 
ings cost money; even this kind 
a moderate sum. And it may 
well be that such a place is not to 
be reckoned a lively asset if a 
transfer is to be contemplated. 
But a place not easily disposed of 
may not be a worse asset than no 

















‘The good health and satisfaction of the children.” 


place at all, as the result of the 
same amount spent for board or 
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rental; and the annual cost is cer- 
tainly modest either as compared 
with the family’s living expense at 
home, or with the ordinary expendi- 
ture of a family of similar size in a 
rented summer home, or in a boarding 
house or hotel. Certainly in no other 
way can a man be more completely 
master of his living expenses than in 
such a method and place as is here 
described. 

Now, of all that I would write, this 
is the sum: New England has such 
places by scores and hundreds—little, 
old-fashioned places that with small 
annual expense can be made comfort- 
able and kept home- 
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enjoy nevertheless—crackles under 
the old pot, and the shouts of the 
children splashing in the water are 
borne to my ears on pine fragrant 
breezes, I pity the people at summer 
resorts. 

So I send forth my little homily 
from this secluded pulpit. Dear 
brethren and sisters, waste not the 
few precious summers when your 
children are with you in hit-or-miss 
boarding or indiscriminate renting. 
Buy an abandoned farm. Eat berries 
off your own bushes, pears off your 
own trees, and if you are a minister or 
a literary man of any sort, build a 








like. The joy of 
ownership is some- 
thing not to be de- 
spised, and perhaps 
the greatest of all 
considerations is the 
good health and sat- 
isfaction of the chil- || 
dren. No rented | 
place, no home char- 
tered for a season, 
though twice as spa- 
cious and ten times 
as elegant, can be- 
gin to compare with 
it. If our children 
are to be believed, 
there are nine acres 
left of the veritable 























garden of Eden. It 
is a joy all the year 
round. Not only when we are there, 
but in the other months as weil, we 
have the pleasure that Jess had in the 
“Window in Thrums” in possessing 
the “seven-and-a-bit” cloak which the 
poor crippled owner could never wear 
—‘“We aye ken it’s there.” 

Hear ye then the testimony of 
an enthusiast, and go and do like- 
wise. I am no friend of flats and 
annual flittings. I love a home, 
and believe that we have none 
too much of it. As I sit in the 
wigwam this day when the summer 
is hot in town, and the pine-cone 
fire—which I really do not need, but 


‘We aye ken it’s there.” 


wigwam. In a country as large as 
ours the good God would have every 
family touch the soil with its own 
hands, splash in the water with bare 
feet, and look up to heaven with 
nothing between save the green 
leaves and the pine needles. Culti- 
vate acquaintance with the birds and 
squirrels. Chop down trees—but with 
discretion. Paddle your own canoe 
and learn the joy of the kind of boat- 
ing whose only drawback is that it 
spoils you for any other kind. Watch 
the grass as it grows and the wild 
fruit as it matures. Plant the phlox 
and the tiger lily, the hollyhock and 
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other good old-fashioned flowers. 
Enjoy a simple meal under the 
trees. Sleep soundly at night, 
and gather strength for the year’s 
work, and enrich yourself with the 
thought that whether real estate goes 


up or down you have fresh air and the 
breath of the pine and a thousand 
blessings in the ownership of a little 
scrap of the surface of rocky, pictur- 
esque, historic and beautiful New 
England. 





A SILENT 


By Marguerite Merington. 


MESSAGE. 


REMBLING I went to gaze upon the dead 
With fear some nameless horror there to see. 
But to my heart its sculptured silence said: 
“C) quick and strong, be not afraid of me! 


“There is no terror in this stillness white, 
This muted pause in life’s activity ; 
Spare expiation vow, memorial rite, 
But for thine own heart’s ease weep over me! 


“Fast on my closed and heavy-lidded eyes 
Lie youth, love, passion, age, eternity, 
The deep sea soundings of the centuries— 

E’en life itself is but a part of me! 


“Touch me or not upon the lips and brow, 
Love will not wrong me in its memory; 
Love cannot pierce my isolation now ; 
Give to the living all thou owest me! 


“Matters it not the pyre, the sea, the soil, 

For this that was the mortal part of me. 
Fearless take up thy sacramental toil ; 

Fearless meet death, life’s crowning victory!” 





ET 


13 





From a photograph by the Author. 


THE RETURN. 


By Frank Roe Batchelder. 


FTER the day’s long journey, I behold 
The Leicester hills touch evening’s glorious sky, 
And the last valley ’twixt us now doth lie, 
Wherein the village nestles as of old. 
The purple clouds are tinged with fading gold; 
The ancient pine, condemned, yet loath to die, 
Greets me as in lost boyhood. Thou and I, 
Old pine, were rooted in a common mold. 


On through the valley, up the farther hill, 

To where she waits, my faithful lass so dear! 
The landmarks of old time are steadfast still,— 
I keep my vow that I would seek her here ; 
Yet now her promised boon I may not crave: 

I only come to stand beside a grave. 
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ABANDONED FARMS AS HOMES FOR THE UNEM- 
PLOYED AND CITY’S POOR. 


By Clarence E. Blake, 


wage earning class are in any- 

thing but a comfortable posi- 
tion, particularly those in great towns. 
Cities present the most unmanage- 
able conditions for the poor. There 
are more workers than work. If a 
man is not a member of a labor union, 
it is all the harder to find employ- 
ment. If he is a member he is sub- 
ject to rules that sometimes work 
against his individual interests. In 
spite of the best efforts of the union 
leaders to find work for all their 
members, each trade has more than 
can find steady employment. The 
average man is often out of a job. In 
the long run, labor fights prevent a 
large amount of business that would 
otherwise be undertaken and furnish 
so much more employment. Some- 
times one of these will keep thousands 
from their work and tie up capital 
that might pay wages to the idlers. 
Meanwhile, other thousands give of 
their savings to keep these from starv- 
ing. There may be justice in the war, 
or there may not be; in either case, 
it distresses the worker. 

Trust combinations have thrown 
thousands of the most experienced 
agents and employees out of work, 
and are keeping other thousands of 
the best equipped men and women 
from finding it. “One of the most ac- 
tive business men of Boston has been 
telling some of his observations of 
the difficulty experienced by young 
people in getting situations. He 
spoke of graduates of colleges, both 
men and women, though his remarks 
may well apply to others. He is ina 
position where educated persons 
would be more likely than others to 
imagine that there would be an open- 
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ing with him for them. He told of 
his experience in helping a young 
friend in getting employment. He 
was a bright, educated fellow; and it 
seemed, with the older man’s intro- 
duction and guarantee, as if he could 
find a situation. With his letters the 
young man went from one place to 
another, but only to find absolutely 
nothing to do. The singular fact 
about his rebuff in almost every place 
was that it was connected with the 
trusts. The business house would 
say either that it had just gone into 
the trust, and was discharging help, 
or that it had been squeezed by the 
trust so that it was not able to do 
much business; or that the trust op- 
erations had made the business so un- 
certain that they did not know what 
they should do in the future, but if 
they should have occasion to take on 
additional help, they preferred to take 
experienced men who had _ been 
thrown out by the trust, and whom 
they knew to be experienced and all 
right, rather than take a young man. 
The upshot of the matter was that, 
for one or another of these reasons, 
the young man could get no encour- 
agement anywhere. My informant 
says that he knows of a dozen similar 
cases, of college graduates of a few 
years’ standing, smart and capable 
men, who are anxious to get to work, 
but find the doors closed to them. 
One of them remarked to him that he 
was willing to begin with washing 
windows, if it were with any assurance 
of anything better afterwards. He 
knew of a case where one graduate of 
this class was acting merely as errand 
boy for a business house, because he 
could get nothing better to do. An- 
other business man, speaking in the 
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same line, said he knew of a well edu- 
cated and competent graduate of the 
Institute of Technology, who is a civil 
engineer by training, who is to-day 
selling baking powder, in lack of any- 
thing better to do, and who finds a 
better opening in that line than in 
civil engineering. Another case was 
that of a young physician, who helps 
to keep the wolf from the door by so- 
liciting advertising. These things are 
happening right here in the midst of 
our good times.” The general ten- 
dency to increase production while re- 
ducing expenses will play havoc with 
the wage earners till some way can 
be found to restore the equilibrium. 

If country life does not promise 
large fortunes, it does offer indepen- 
dence, contentment and enough. 
When hard times come, the man who 
depends on the soil is less at their 
mercy than any one else. Say what 
you will of farm life, the earth feeds 
the world. All want potatoes and 
onions. Most of us think we cannot 
get along without cream, strawberries 
and a hundred other things the soil 
yields. With energy, any clerk can 
take a poultry farm and support him- 
self. It has been done often by men 
who had no previous knowledge of 
farming. Establish a reputation for 
honest goods and your market is sure. 
One young man bought a poultry 
farm without paying anything down. 
In a few years tie had paid for the 
place and had $2,000 in the bank. A 
New York painter had laid up a few 
hundred dollars when the walking 
delegate came along with a strike. 
Rather than lie idle and spend his sav- 
ings, he bought a farm, where he 
could be free from dictation and un- 
certainty. Here he had a home with 
plenty, and his bank account grew 
steadily. There was nothing unusual 
in either of these cases, except the 
spirit that every one must have who 
accomplishes anything. 

Following are extracts from letters 
by a few of this class who have bought 
cheap New England farms: “I have 
followed general farming, and find the 
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soil equal to any crop. If more peo- 
ple were willing to work, there would 
be fewer paupers in the almshouses.” 
“Owing to ill health of myself, wife 
and two children, I bought a farm of 
60 acres. I can make a good living 
on the farm. There are many peo- 
ple in the city who would be better off 
in the country on some of these ‘aban- 
doned farms.’ We enjoy good health 
and are happy and contented.” “I 
bought it cheap, as I wanted to farm 
it instead of working in a factory. I 
am very well satisfied, and am mak- 
ing a good living. I think if more of 
these farms were inhabited it would 
be a good thing for us all.” “I have 
tried working indoors, and find it in- 
jures my health. I, also, thought 
there were enough clerks in offices 
and stores making a bare living with- 
out me. I am satisfied with the farm, 
and can see no reason at present to 
be otherwise.” “Adjoining my two 
farms are two market gardeners, who 
find ready sale for their produce, have 
paid for their farms and are laying up 
money.” “I am a machinist by trade. 
My health became poor, and I bought 
this farm. I have cleared it up and 
improved it and repaired the build- 
ings. I am satisfied that it is all right, 
a good little farm.” “The reason I 
moved on to this farm was my wife’s 
health was poor, and I had three 
boys, and the city did not seem to be 
the place to bring them up. I think 
there are many such men who would 
be better off in the country.” “In 
1894 I purchased this farm (160 acres) 
for $1,950.00, paying $1,000.00 down. 
I knew the farm to be exhausted and 
sadly neglected; the cottage of one 
and one-half stories, as well as tie 
barn, was in a most dilapidated cona:- 
tion; and that, by industry and en- 
ergy, many paying improvements 
could be made. You can infer what 
the improvement is on this farm for 
the last six years, for in 1894 I got as 
much hay off the land as barely win- 
tered four cows and two horses. Last 
winter I fed fifteen head of cattle and 
two horses, with hay and oats to 
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spare. I can live comfortably on this 
place and pay a hired man all the year 
round.” ‘I came here seven years 
ago, for the reason that I thought I 
could do better here than I could in 
the more densely populated parts. The 
first year | was here I could hardly 
keep one cow, the place was so run 
down. Last winter I kept eight head 
oi stock, and shall keep twelve head 
the coming winter. The place has 
doubied in value in seven years. Any 
young or middle-aged man that is 
careful in selecting a place among the 
abandoned farms can surely make a 
success of the venture, providing he 
has push and energy to stick to his 
work.” 

But can a man of this class always 
command means to locate on even a 
cheap farm? Most of these places 
can be bought for much less than the 
value of the buildings. Many have 
wood enough to pay for them. A 
few may be purchased without any 
payment down, if security is given. 
One of fortyacres will be sold for$500 
cash or secured note at six per cent, 
less than half the value of the buiid- 
ings. This, like hundreds of others, 
is well located; and any family of 
thrift and push ought to be able to 
take it and work from zero up to a 
home clear of debt. Another, of 160 
acres, may be had on easy terms, and 
the mortgagee will take interest in 
the form of produce. An outfit of 85 
acres, with fruit and sugar maples, 
can be bought for $650.00, on time 
with good security. A fruit and poul- 
try farm of 30 acres, near the sea, is 
held. at $200.00; one of 60 acres, nea 
the railroad, at $800.00, house, three 
barns, fruit, sugar maples; another 
of 200 acres at $700.00, cash or yearly 
payments, new buildings, on a beau- 
tiful lake, used as a summer resort. 
A dairy farm of 115 acres, at $800.00, 
is on a cream route, so that eggs and 
cream may be sold regularly at the 
door; a small fruit and poultry estate 
of 95 acres, near the railroad, has tim- 
ber enough to pay for it; another, of 
60 acres, in central New England, is 


held at $350.00; and one of 120 acres, 
with new house, at’$800.00. A dairy 
establishment of 115 acres, at 
$1,200.00, on a regular cream route, 
has, besides the house, four barns, one 
of which cost $2,000.00 seven years 
ago. A market garden and small- 
fruit property of 80 acres, near mar- 
ket, with a large amount of choice 
fruit, can be bought for $1,200.00, and 
there is wood enough to pay for it. A 
vegetable and small-fruit plant of 60 
acres, in a village of ten factories, with 
large acreage of raspberries, goose- 
berries, currants and_ strawberries, 
barn and new house, is offered fot 
$1,200.00; another, of 200 acres, near 
the Sound, within easy reach of mar- 
kets from all points of the compass, 
near railroad station and steamboat 
landing, on the Connecticut River, 
can be bought for $2,300.00. 

More examples are needless. These 
farms are scattered all over New Eng- 
land, often in the most fortunate loca- 
tions; and there are over a thousand 
of them. The descriptive catalogues 
issued by the different state boards of 
agriculture are interesting reading. 
Prices range from $200.00 to $6,500.00, 
with all grades of easy terms. There 
is always more or less fruit. Fre- 
quently the farm is near good market. 
Not infrequently an exceptional loca- 
tion is offered at an exceptional price, 
on exceptional terms, with some farm 
tools thrown in. Many places are all 
equipped for the poultry business, 
many others for dairying, some have 
large acreages of large or small 
fruits, one has four hundred Baldwin 
apple trees, another several acres of 
cherries, plums and pears, one has 
eighty peach trees. 

Whoever can produce a superior 
quality of butter can sell all that he 
can make at a superior price. There 
is always a market for good fruit. 
There are ways of keeping apples till 
spring, when high prices prevail. 
March brings out the finest fruit of 
the year, at the finest price. The ap- 
plication of good judgment along lines 
of scientific farming and modern ideas 
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ought to insure a comfortable living, 
if not considerably more. Never be- 
fore could the same acres produce so 
many comforts. A farmer’s life was 
never sO easy as now. Farms pay 
better than ever. Agricultural prod- 
ucts of Massachusetts increased 
28.78 per cent in the decade 1875-85. 
But in selecting, one should choose 
wisely, considering individual needs 
and limitations. 

This question is worth considering. 
Many a man has invested a few hun- 
dred dollars in a city home and lost 
the whole by a mortgage that he 
could not keep up, because of uncer- 
tain employment. If he had put the 
same into a farm, well chosen and 
suited to his case, he would have had 
a home and secure employment. 

But most have a false idea of farm 
life as it is to-day. The wife need not 
be the drudge she was once. Bearings 
have shifted, things are done differ- 
ently, life runs smoother and better. 
More is accomplished with less wear 
of muscle and nerve. People work 
easier and do more, have greater 
leisure for recreation and self-culture. 
Much that the wife did formerly is 
provided for in other ways. We get 
more out of life that we did once. At 
present, going into the country ought 
not to mean going beyond the reach 
of refining influences. No question 
is rightly settled that does not con- 
sider these. It is as important that 
we live well as that we live at all. Ad- 
vanced methods that have made farm- 
ing more profitable, easier indoors 
and out, have carried to the thinly set- 
tled country most of the refining in- 
fluences and many of the advantages 
of city life. 

Good free schools are so dear to 
American hearts that they are always 
devising means to better them and to 
bring the best within reach of the 
most remote. The old-fashioned dis- 
trict schools, scattered through thinly 
settled towns, make a poor educa- 
tional equipment and an expensive 
one. It has been frequently demon- 
strated, and is now generally con- 
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ceded, to be better both on econom- 
ical and on pedagogical grounds to 
unite the scattered, weak schools of a 
township into one central graded 
school, strong, up to date and well 
conducted ; and to convey the children 
to and from their homes at public ex- 
pense. This costs less and gives a 
small town as good school advantages 
as a large one. From one such case 
comes this testimony: “For eighteen 
years we have had the best attendance 
from the transported children; no 
more sickness among them and io 
accidents. The children like the plan 
exceedingly. We have saved the town 
at least $600.00 a year. All these 
children now attend at well-equipped 
schoolhouses in the centre. The 
schools are graded ; everybody is con- 
verted to the plan. We encountered 
all the opposition found anywhere, 
but we asserted our sensible and legal 
rights and accomplished the work. I 
see no way of bringing the country 
schools up but to consolidate them.” 
Another hill township, remote from 
the railroad, with few inhabitants scat- 
tered over a large territory, is further 
example of what consolidation may 
do for the schools of thinly settled 
districts. Its 102 scholars are all col- 
lected into one near, well-appointed 
building at the centre. “During the 
past six years the town has increased 
the wages of the teachers 75 per cent, 
lengthened the school year 50 per 
cent, and employed special teachers 
of music and drawing without ma- 
terially increasing the school tax of 
the town; the quality of the instruc- 
tion has been improved, and the cost 
of it by regular teachers reduced.” 
This is “a good, typical illustration of 
many towns that have had similar ex- 
perience.” But in the official lists be- 
fore me, a surprisingly large number 
of farms are in towns having good 
graded _ schools, including high 
schools, or are well within reach of 
towns having them. Many are near 
colleges. 

Local literary societies do much for 
culture and refinement in country 
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communities. Lectures are given that 
provoke study and thought. Good 
books are read and discussed. Nearly 
all towns have libraries, and country 
people read more per capita than 
their city cousins. Towns are few in 
which is not enough talent out of 
which to make a fairly good choral 
society. Excellent ones are often 
found in out-of-the-way places, where 
they would be least expected. 
Farming seems to be the only occu- 
pation that is not crowded. We have 
more professional characters, mer- 
chants and what not than we can use; 
but still they come. Our college grad- 
uate can well afford to turn his atten- 
tion to the country. There he will 
find a “position,” sure pay and abun- 
dant opportunity to use his culture 
for the general good. I know it is 
rather unromantic to talk about coun- 
try life and a new made A. B. in the 
same breath. But it is partly because 
we are not used to it and partly be- 
cause we have some wrong ideas on 


the mission of educated people. If 
higher institutions cannot send their 
influence into all parts, they fail to do 
their whole work in raising the gen- 
eral standard of intelligence. Some 
have asked, “What is to be done with 
our (girl) college graduate?” The 
only true answer is, “If you find noth- 
ing better, stay at home and use your 
culture for the good of society around 
you.” More and more university in- 
fluence is penetrating country life. 
“Will it pay to give a broad education 
to the boy or girl who is to lead a 
country life?’ Yes. The cultured 
man gets more out of life; he is more 
resourceful; he will be cheerful when 
another would be wretched; le has 
the equipment for making his sur- 
roundings brighter for himself and 
others, while another would be help- 
less and at their mercy. Men make a 
mistake when they go after happiness 
with too little regard for the truth that 
life is what we make it. 





THE RURAL SCHOOL OF A HALF CENTURY AGO. 
By George W’. Crocker. 


UCH has been written and said 
M of the “little red  school- 
house” of New England, but 


little mention made specifically of the 
school taught in it. A quite extended 
acquaintance with several small rural 
schools, on the Right Arm of Massa- 
chusetts, gained when a youth by at- 
tendance at them fifty and more years 
ago, enables the writer to speak from 
experience of the good in them—and 
much can be said in their praise— 
and also of the things in which they 
were deficient. 

As these schools and the method of 
maintaining them have almost if not 
entirely passed away, it may not be 
out of place to give a brief account of 
them before they are forgotten. 

For educational purposes the town 
was divided into numbered sections, 


called school districts. This division 
was made in such way as to best con- 
venience the attending children, who 
resided in the villages and small com- 
munities constituting the town. The 
amount of money to be expended for 
public schools was appropriated at 
the annual town meeting. At the same 
time a school committee was chosen, 
usually consisting of three persons, 
who had general oversight of educa- 
tional matters, including the examina- 
tion and approbation of the candi- 
dates for teachers, though not their 
selection. 

It was the practice for each mem- 
ber of this committee to visit the 
nearest schools three or four times 
during the year. At the end of the 
term for which they were elected they 
printed a report on the condition of 
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the schools of the town. But as the 
persons composing the committee 
often changed at each recurring 
election, and as no school was visited 
in the year by more than one commit- 
teeman, there was meagre opportunity 
for a comparison of the schools of one 
year with those of another, or of 
knowing the relative condition of the 
different schools of the town, during 
the same year. Furthermore, the in- 
spection seldom lasted more than an 
hour or two, and was_ necessarily 
hasty, including, as it did, an exami- 
nation of the school register, conver- 
sation with the teacher, the hearing 
of one or more recitations, and ask- 
ing the scholars a few questions, and 
at the close, perhaps, making a few 
perfunctory and commonplace _re- 
marks. The committeeman’s pres- 
ence in the schoolroom was a mere 
formality, valueless in obtaining any 
real information about the condition 
of the school, and of no assistance to 
the teacher, who often needed coun- 
sel, or to the scholars, who wanted 
encouragement in their efforts for 
improvement under limited and often 
unfavorable opportunities. 

Each school district chose annually 
one person, called the prudential com- 
mittee, who had charge of all matters 
relating to the school of his district. 
In the selection little consideration 
was paid to fitness for the position, 
willingness to serve, or with children 
attending the school, more often de- 
termining the choice. As there was 
no pay connected with the office, and 
but little honor, with constant liability 
to adverse or unfriendly criticism, 
there was no rivalry for the position. 
Its duties, however, were very impor- 
tant. The prudential committee se- 
lected the teacher for the school in his 
district, subject to examination and 
confirmation by the school com- 
mittee. He stipulated the wages to 
be paid the teacher, and had charge of 
the school property. The buildings 
were not owned by the town, but 
each district built and kept in repair 
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its own schoolhouse and provided iis 
furnishings. 

The manner of distributing the 
money voted by the town for its 
schools operated with great injustice 
to those residing in its thinly settled 
parts. Once a year a census of the 
children between the ages of five and 
fifteen years was taken by each dis- 
trict. Irom the whole sum raised, 
each district was allotted the propor- 
tion that the children of school age in 
that district bore to the whole number 
of similar children in the town. by 
this arrangement the children living 
in the larger villages would attend 
school most of the year, while chil- 
dren in farming neighborhoods would 
be able to do so for a few months 
only. 

As teacher for these smaller schools 
a man was usually employed for a few 
months in winter, and a woman for a 
short summer term. This was some- 
times, though not often, extended by 
private contributions. But little care 
was exercised in the selection of a 
teacher. Sometimes a farmer of the 
town would teach during the idle win- 
ter months. Often some _ impe- 
cunious friend of the prudential com- 
mittee, with nothing to recommend 
him but his necessities, would be 
given charge of the school. Occa- 
sionally a student would teach for a 
few months during the long college 
vacations and so help pay the ex- 
penses of his education. Many of the 
women teachers employed had no 
other preparation for their work than 
that gained by attendance as pupils 
at similar schools. Although the 
state normal schools had been estab- 
lished a number of vears, there were 
but few of their graduates outside the 
cities. 

One gentleman who often taught 
in the winter schools, past middle 
age, with head crowned with snow- 
white hair, of dignified but pleasant 
manners, was both mechanic and 
scholar. He knew how to make a 
microscope and use it, or a violin and 
play it. His learning was mostly ac- 
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quired at his own fireside,and he took 
absolute pieasure in imparting it to 
others, although for the smaiiest of 
pecumary compensation. He could 
teach the rudiments of civil engineer- 
ing with only the paraphernalia ot the 
schoolroom, and to the young mariner 
he could explain how to take latitude 
and longitude at sea, and could doubt- 
less have sailed a vessel if necessity 
had required. 

Many of our most successful teach- 
ers came from Maine, where they had 
been educated in its several colleges. 
Among others at one time, a son and 
two daughters of ‘“Camp-meeting™ 
John Allen were teaching in the same 
town. 

With no helpful supervision, the 
teacher emphatically made the school 
what it was. IL well remember one 
young collegian from the Pine Tree 
State, manly and magnetic, who by 
his enthusiasm kindled into activity 
the dormant faculties of the school, 
and in his few months’ service 
changed its entire spirit. Having oc- 
casion once to punish a scholar, he 
brought for the first time a ferule into 
the schoolroom, and immediately after 
using it amazed us all by throwing it 
into the stove, to show that he would 
never use another in that school. And 
he never did. The last year of my 
attending school, the teacher was a 
young Maine woman from Kent’s 
Hill Academy, who, with high ideals, 
great energy, and up-to-date methods 
of instruction, led her scholars to take 
up new and advanced studies, and to 
secure the best there attainable in 
education and in the formation of 
character. But not all teachers were 
so inspiring nor so helpful. 

A teacher once engaged and time 
set for the beginning of school,—for 
the winter term invariably the Mon- 
day succeeding Thanksgiving Day,— 
preparations were made for the event. 
Some of the women of the district, 
with the older girls and boys gathi- 
ered at the schoolhouse to clean the 
room, put up the stove, and prepare 
and house the fuel. None of the 
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scanty school money was spent for 
janitor’s work. During the term the 
oider boys took turns in weekly 
opening and heating the schoolhouse, 
the larger girls alternating daily in 
sweeping the schoolroom during the 
noon hour. Sometimes the teacher 
“boarded round,” but the practice 
was then being gradually abandoned. 

‘Lhe number oi pupils at the smaller 
schools was from fifteen to twenty. 
In winter they would be of all ages, 
from the child of four or five te the 
stalwart youth of twenty. Such 
young men were permitted to pursue 
the studies they wished, or that fitted 
their calling, with this evidently in 
mind. Mr. Joshua Sears, the million- 
aire Boston merchant, left a legacy to 
the school in his native village, stip- 
ulating that the teachers employed in 
the school should be able to instruct 
in navigation. 

The school day was divided intu 
two sessions of three hours each, and 
on Saturday there was a half hvliday; 
this being usualy modified by »chool 
all day on alterncte Saturdays. Ex- 
ercises in the morning began by all 
those who could do so reading a sin- 
gle verse from the Scriptures, some- 
times preceded by prayer by the 
teacher. Where the teacher’s habits 
were less devotional, the school 
might be opened by’ singing a song, 
unaccompanied by any musical in- 
strument, the tune being “pitched” 
by the teacher or one of the better 
singers among the scholars. No 
attempt was made to teaci the 
reading of music—a singing-book be- 
ing seldom used—nor the correct 
formation of tones, but singing was 
introduced simply as a cheerful and 
agreeable exercise, and was enjoyed 
by all. 

The younger children received in- 
struction first, giving opportunity for 
the older ones to prepare their ies- 
sons. Little ones four or five years 
old would be taught the letters of the 
alphabet or the rudiments of readin~ 
then be seated until near the closing 
hour when the exercise would be re- 
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peated. During the interim they sat 
with nothing to do on benches so high 
that their feet could not touch the 
floor, and behind desks so far above 
their heads that they could not see 
over them,—learning, it is hoped, use- 
ful lessons in patience and in submis- 
sion, if nothing more. 

The branches studied were cer- 
tainly not confined to the proverbial 
three R’s. In addition to reading, 
writing, and mental and written arith- 
metic, spelling, geography and Eng- 
lish grammar were required, and 
algebra, the higher mathematics, and 
occasionally Latin and French were 
taken up if the teacher was equal to 
them. A series of reading bouks were 
used, three or four in number, graded 
to the requirements of the- different 
classes. With youthful facility these 
after a while were memorized, but no 
supplementary reading matter was 
ever introduced into the schoolroom. 
On leaving school the pupil could 
have only a very limited vocabulary, 
and few, if any, cou:d read a news- 
paper or book understandingly or 
with pleasure to themselves or others. 
Spelling was learned from a buok with: 
words of the same number of syllables 
and of similar formation arranged in 
columns on a page. In this wav hav- 
ing learned a few words of each 
group, we were, at the time able to 
spell all. In addition, sometimes the 
pupil was required to spell the more 
difficult words in the reading lesson 
of the day. No rules for spelling 
were ever taught. 

The children wrote in copy books, 
at the head of each page of which 
there was in script or in the teacher’s 
handwriting a sentence, such as “Evil 
communications corrupt good man- 
ners,” which was to be repeated on 
ruled lines to the bottom of the page 
by the scholar. When his school days 
were over, so far as anything he had 
learned at school was concerned, the 
pupil would know absolutely nothing 
of any business forms or of how to 
properly compose and place on paper 
a letter of business or friendship. 
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A father who had in youth attended 
these schools, seeing his child of eight 
years writing a letter, remarked to 
me, “She can write a better letter now 
than I can’”—and probably he spoke 
the truth. English grammar was 
thoroughly taught technically. The 
text-books in use were good, and ail 
they contained was acquired by thc 
pupil. I do not undervalue the use- 
fulness of this, although in our daily 
conversation | am sure we used the 
vernacular, and if we had been cor- 
rected in it, so rarely was it done, we 
should have considered it almost 4 
personal affront. More time was 
given to the study of arithmetic than 
anything else. Greenleaf’s larger 
arithmetic was used by the older 
scholars for written work, and Col- 
burn’s for mental. The graduates of 
our high and grammar schools of to- 
day are not as proficient in this stud) 
as were the best scholars in the coun 
try schools of fifty years ago. Dx 

velopment may have been one-side: 

and lacked the symmetry of these 
times, but the reasoning faculties 
were strengthened, and the mind re- 
ceived good discipline by the thor- 
ough training in arithmetic. 

The discipline of these early 
schools, and the means used for en- 
forcing it, were wholly in the discre- 
tion of the teacher. No rules, were 
established for the guidance of teacher 
or pupil by the committee, and little 
parental interest was taken only that 
the teacher should be strict. Punish- 
ment was chiefly by blows on the 
palm with a ferule in the hands of the 
teacher. All teachers made use of it, 
the incompetent prodigally. Youth 
or sex was no bar to its application. 
My own first painful experience was 
at the tender age of four. With two 
others of like maturity, we had at the 
boys’ recess, which preceded that of 
the girls, in company with older boys, 
been to see the flying of a kite, so far 
from the schoolhouse that our short 
legs failed to carry us back till after 
the girls had been “let out.” For this 
we three were feruled. Whether or 
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not this was preceded by the familiar 
assurance by our teacher that she 
would far rather receive the punish- 
ment herself than inflict it on us if it 
would be equally for our good, the 
great lapse of time prevents me from 
stating with certainty. 

Causing the scholar to sit in what 
was called an easy-chair was some- 
times resorted to as a punishment. 
Never having heard of it elsewhere, it 
may have been of only local usage, 
and if so showed great ingenuity as 
well as possession of a grewsome 
humor in its inventor. It consisted 
in placing the pupil under the teach- 
er’s desk in the attitude of one sitting, 
but without any support for the body 
or limbs, and with arms pendent at 
the sides. The desk was of such 
height that the head and upper part of 
the victim’s body were brought for- 
ward, the pose in profile resembling 
the figure “4.” This position soon 
caused the most excruciating pain, as 
can be readily proved by trial. The 
last child I saw punished in this way 
fell to the floor, and could only re- 
gain a normal position with assist- 
ance. The ancient and awkward de- 
vice of requiring the pupil to raise a 
hand to the level of the head and keep 
it there till the teacher gave permission 


to make his request known was then 
practised, and is, I believe, perpetu- 
ated to the present time. It coulc 
only have been used to deter the ask- 
ing of unnecessary questions, for 
which it will always prove effectual. 

The children of these rural schools 
often lived a mile or more from the 
school, but cases of absence or tardi- 
ness were of rare occurrence. 

With attendance at school but a 
small portion of the year, inferior 
quality of much of the teaching, and 
the absence of all modern aids for im- 
parting instruction, the boys and girls 
notwithstanding left these schools 
well equipped for the struggle of 
after years. The children were 
not diverted from their school work 
by the outside attractions of larger 
places and of more modern times. 
No part of school hours was frittered 
away in frivolous and unnecessary 
formalities. There was a wholesome 
and abiding ambition on the part of 
the school to be the equals of others 
more favored in location and with bct- 
ter opportunities. The children were 
wholly of American born parentage, 
and they took their schooling seri- 
ously and conscientiously as_befit- 
ted the descendants of a Pilgrim an- 
cestry. 





























YE BASS VIOL. 
By Adele E. Thompson. 


held a foremost place in Sippeco 

from its beginning. When the 
first proprietors drew lots for home- 
steads, woodlands and salt meadows, 
they set aside a portion “for the min- 
ister and for the ministree.” Very 
early in its history a committee was 
chosen to secure “some meet person 
to preach the Word of God to them,” 
with a further agreement to a rec- 
ompense the “meet person” at 
a fixed rate “for his paines in preach- 
ing.” 

In due time there arose on the vil- 
lage common a plain square structure, 
with rows of high, straight-backed 
pews within, where the men and 
women sat decorously apart, and the 
children by themselves were under the 
immediate eye of that dread function- 
ary, the tithingman. To this “meet- 
ing-house” everybody in the town, 
whether living near or far, gathered 
Sabbath by Sabbath and attentively 
listened while the minister from his 
high pulpit preached through two 
turnings of the tall, brass-bound 
hourglass that stood on the pulpit’s 
edge. 

As for that part of worship hardly 
less important than the preaching, 
the singing, this at first was led by 
Deacon Israel Arnold. Standing on 
the pulpit stairs, a pine pitch-pipe in 
his hand, he blew the keynote, lined 
out the psalin selected from tne Bay 
Psalm Book, adjusted his voice, a 
trifle raspy by reason of much shout- 
ing to refractory oxen, and started 
away followed by the congregation in 
arduous pursuit. Some fell by the 
wayside, but Israel stoutly fulfilled his 
duty and kept on his devious way, bv 
turns reading and starting, until 
the psalm was worked off and the 
congregation had again subsided. 

5&8 


T ie church and its interests had 


But with a new generation came 
new ideas, especially as to church 
music: a choir in the gallery took the 
place of the precentor, a metal tun- 
ing-fork replaced the pine pitch-pipe ; 
till, following in the wake of many 
another fashion from the city, the 
question of employing a bass viol in 
connection with the singing began to 
be first whispered, and then openly 
considered. The instrument and its 
player were not far to seek, for the 
reputeof Zardis Kenthad gone beyond 
the bounds of Sippeco, and finally the 
choir mustered its forces and pre- 
ferred a request for its use. 

So in the good year 1794, when 
after due agitation it was known that 
the question was to be formally sub- 
mitted to the church, and that a town 
meeting was to seek the “Town’s 
Mind” on the matter, all felt in the 
air that the time of conflict was at 
hand. For if the bass viol had its ad- 
mirers and supporters, at the same 
time it numbered its enemies and op- 
posers, who, viewing it as an inven- 
tion of the arch enemy, were ready to 
fight it tooth and nail. In truth, it 
was but a phase of the continuous 
struggle of warm young blood against 
that chilled by age; the radical eager 
for the new, and the conservative 
wedded to old-time usage and look- 
ing askance on innovation. 

In this instance the leader of the 
opposition was Captain Obed Dar- 
row, who from the first mention had 
set his square-built person, and his 
strong weather-worn face like a flint 
against it. To all urging and argu- 
ment his answer was the same, “‘Can’t 
we sing in meetin’ without sich a 
screechin’ an’ a groanin’, I’d like ter 
know? The thing’s an abomination. 
My father an’ gran’father worshipped 
God all their lives in Sippeco without 
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no bars vile, an’ so can we. I won't 
abide it, | tell ye.” 

For all this both church and town 
voted, “Notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of some, to have the Bass viol 
used.” The first Sunday this decree 
went into effect as Zardis Kent drew 
his quivering bow with loving touch 
across the strings preliminary to the 
singing, Captain Ubed arose in his 
place, opened his pew door with a 
mighty slam, and followed by his wiie 
and little daughter, Relief, the child 
dragging by the hand and looking 
back with longing eyes, creaked down 
the aisle and out, an example followed 
by half a score of others. It was a 
doughty opposition, and behind it 
lay the Puritan conscience; and the 
aroused Puritan conscience of that 
day was something to reckon with. 

So the conflict went on. One not 
of weeks, but of months and years, 
whose history threads the Sippeco 
time-yellowed records, as meeting 
after meeting both church and town 
wrestled with the vexed and vexing 
question. As with all warfare the 
tide of victory was long a fluctuating 
one. On one occasion Captain Obed 
and his cohorts even carried the fielc 
so far as to secure the order, “Ye use 
of the Bass viol in Publick Worship 
to be stopped.” 

The singers and their allies met this 
with the time-honored device of stay- 
ing at home on Sundays, with a result 
on the somewhat variable ‘“Town’s 
Mind” that it turned and voted “to 
make use of the Bass viol,” but, as 
concession to the valorous opposition, 
“on every other Sabbath.” Now a 
drawn battle is ever the hardest to 
accept, and a compromise is subject 
to frequent encroachment. Whatever 
may have followed in this case we 
can fancy some strong protests prior 
to the record of the church, “that the 
singers be requested not to make use 
of the Bass viol in public worship in 
the meeting-house unless they give 
Captain Obed Darrow, or his family 
in case of his absence, previous no- 
tice.” 
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Gradually the adherents of the bass 
viol increased their ranks ; still, charm 
it never so sweetly, there remained 
those who refused to listen, and to a 
degree which in the New England vu: 
that day involved misdemeanor if not 
worse. So it is we find in time a 
church meeting called to consider the 
case of sundry and divers members 
for neglecting to attend public wor- 
ship. And Captain Obed Darrow be- 
ing cited thereto, walked into the as- 
sembly and squared his shoulders, as 
if on quarter-deck in a storm. 

“Ye want to know why I’m absent 
from public worship?” his voice rang 
out, “Ef anybody’s ig’rant o’ the rea- 
son | kin tell “em. It’s the bars vile, 
that squeakin’ abomination in the gal- 
lery. An’ as fer callin’ a council ter 
try me, | tell ye here an’ now I'll sub- 
mit my grievance ter no council. Put 
back the worship o’ God as our 
fathers afore us had it, an’ ye'll find 
Obed Darrow in his place every time, 
but not till then. Ye know me, ye 
know | stick by my word, an’ all the 
councils ye can call together won't 
make a mite o’ difference.” And with 
that deliverance he clapped his hat 
firmly on his head and stalked out; 
and such was the power of his ob- 
stinacy that the matter was allowed to 
pass without further notice. 

On that Sunday when at the initial 
note of the viol Captain Obed nad 
arisen and departed with his family, 
little Relief looking so wisifully back, 
Eben Kent, a boy of twelve, sitting in 
the gallery beside his father, had 
pulled his sleeve and asked him what 
made them go. “I’m afeerd, Eben,” 
Zardis had whispered back, “it’s the 
viol. I’ve heerd he was dreadfully set 
agin it; I’m afeerd it’s that,” and he 
drew a sigh while Eben but sat the 
straighter. 

The following morning as the small 
feet of Relief Darrow trudged their 
way to the red schoolhouse by the 
wayside, she saw Eben Kent waiting 
for her on the steps outside. Ths 
was a noways strange occurrence, for 
brown-eyed Liefy was the acknowl- 
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edged prime favorite in Eben’s youth- 
ful affection, with many a rosy- 
cheeked apple or bit of pungent swect 
flag as an attesting offering. But this 
morning his greeting was of a sterner 
sort, “What made you all go out of 
meeting yesterday?’ he demanded. 

Relief hesitated, “Twas the 
music,” she half whispered, her eyes 
falling. 

“But I thought you liked the music. 
How many times you’ve stopped and 
my father has played for you.” 

“Yes, I did like it,” and Liefy drew 
a quivering breath to the memory of 
the past delight, “but I didn’t know 
then it was wicked.” 

“It isn’t wicked,” protested Eben 
stoutly. 

“O, yes it is,” and Relief gave a 
plaintive but none the less firm shake 
of her small head; “my father says it 
is, an’ if we have it in the church the 
scarlet woman will come in too.” 

Eben looked puzzled. ‘There isn’t 
any scarlet woman, only Goody Blake 
with her red cloak, an’ she never hurt 
anybody, and if there was my father 
wouldn’t let her come in. Besides the 
bass viol sounded grand with the sing- 
ing, everybody said so,” and the light 
of ambition kindling in his eyes, 
“when I’m a man I’m going to play 
it in the meeting and I’ll make your 
father come and hear me.” 

“You can’t. I heard him teil 
mother that we’re none of us ever 
going to meeting while they have the 
bass viol.” 

“Then you'll have to stay away a 
good while, I guess, and it’s wicked 
not to go to meeting.” With this 
parting shot he marched indoors ; and 
Liefy that morning hid a tearful face 
behind her Webster’s speller, for to 
her was come the sad truth that the 
spirit of controversy wots not of 
heart strings nor aches. 

So the struggle went on, a new 
church was erected, but the ghost of 
the bass viol waited on its threshold; 
boys and girls grew to manhood and 
womanhood, but the inherited preju- 
dice waxed with their years, as that 


bow of discord marked a _ sharp 
cleavage across the social life of Sip- 
peco. 

Other changes there were too. 
Zardis Kent, grown an old man, 
passed on to join the choir invisible, 
and the bow was transferred from his 
trembling fingers to the younger, 
firmer ones of his son. One of the 
mildest of men, loving his viol next 
to his motherless boy, never able to 
solve the mystery that any one could 
object to it, the storm of contention 
never raged around a more passive 
centre. But Eben was battle bred. 
As a boy he had scowled when Cap- 
tain Obed and his adherents marched 
out; and as a man he frowned when- 
ever he looked at that pew so con- 
spicuously vacant of its occuparits, 
and with a louder, more resonant vi- 
bration, his hand drew the bow acro ys 
the strings. Between him and Relief 
Darrow, too, the wideness. of 
estrangement had long replaced the 
old child intimacy. For Eben could 
never forget that Obed Darrow was 
the head and front of the opposition 
that had grieved his father’s gentle, 
peace-loving soul; while Relief was 
not only numbered in the camp of thie 
hostiles, but was too loyal a daugliter 
to show outward opposition to her 
father’s opinion whatever the thought 
of her heart. 

But one spring afternoon as Relief 
was returning homeward from the 
house of a friend a sudden and violent 
shower of rain sent her to the nearest 
shelter that offered, without stop- 
ping to consider whose cliat was until 
she stood in the open ‘loor and saw 
the big bass viol leaned in a corner 
of the square hallway. It was years 
since last she had stood on that 
threshold, not since the never-to-be- 
forgotten Sunday when so reluctantly 
she had been led from the meeting, 
nor from that day had she caught but 
distant and furtive glimpses even of 
the instrument, for Captain Obed’s 
word was law in his family, and that 
law was, the bass viol in the gallery, 
an empty Darrow pew. 
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It all came back to her as she stood 
there, the times when hand in hand 
with Eben she had gone up the stone- 
flagged path, and Zardis Kent, smil- 
ing, had put by the faintly fragrant 
woods, that as the village cabinet- 
maker he worked with, to play for 
her. For, if Eben had inherited his 
love of music, it had come to Relief 
Darrow without inheritance; and 
Zardis Kent, touched by the respon- 
sive light in her face and the quiver of 
her fingers, had taught her how to 
draw the bow herself with her small 
hand. She rapped on the door. 
There was no response. Aunt Nabby 
\Xent who for years had presided over 
the household was evidently out. No 
sound broke the silence save the rush 
of the swift-driving storm, and as with 
a fascination the viol drew her siowly 
step by step towards itself. “I wonder 
if I could do it, if 1 remember?” was 
her thought as she lifted the bow and 
drew it softly across the strings. 

A slight sound started her, and she 
looked up to see Eben Kent standing 
in an inner doorway. Relief flushed. 
“]—I was only trying if I had forgot- 
ten how.” 

He came towards her: “O, Liefy, 
then you do remember the old daysr 
I’ve wondered sometimes if you ever 
gave them a thought.” 

“Do you mean when we used to sit 
on the little bench by the fireplace 
while your father played for us; and 
Aunt Nabby gave us cookies; and 
your father taught me ‘Auld Lang 
Syne’ and you said I didn’t get the 
chords true?” 

Eben’s face brightened. “Then you 
do remember. And your chords 
were all right, only I was jealous that 
father praised you more than he did 
me. He—we missed you, Relief, his 
‘little viol pupil’ he used to call you.” 

“And I missed him,” she said sim- 
ply. 

“And you never heard him—after?” 
both knew the time to which he re- 
ferred. 

Relief hesitated a moment: “Yes, 
Sabbaths in the summer I would go 


up in the attic, and when the windows 
in the meeting-house were open and 
the wind was right, acrossthe orchards 
I could hear the singing, and the viol, 
so soft and sweet it made me think of 
the harps of heaven. You play with 
a stronger, firmer touch than your 
father.” 

His eyes flashed: “Then you still 
open the attic window of a Sabbath; 
I shall remember that. And of what 
does my playing make you think?” 

She hesitated a moment. “Of 
Aseph leading the temple service,” 
she answered softly. 

“That is what I want to do,” he 
cried, “‘to lead the hearts and thoughts 
of the people up into the sacred joy 
and gladness that the strings sing to 
my soul. Listen, this is what 1 am 
going to play next Sabbath,” and he 
swept his bow across the strings. 

Relief had taken a chair by the 
open door; the rain fell in slant lines 
on the fresh young grass; a great 
maple, its leaves tenderly green, 
swayed before her, as sitting with 
clasped hands and bent head the 
waves of melody and the springtime 
sweetness of the outer world seemed 
blended in a divine harmony of sound 
and beauty. 

She drew a sighing breath as he 
ended and turned toward her: “Re- 
lief,” abruptly, “will your father, think 
you, never change?” 

“T fear not.” 

“It makes me angry—” 

She put up her hand, “No, you must 
not say that, he but holds to the 
truth as he sees it.” 

“As he wants to see it,” muttered 
Eben under his breath, and then 
aloud: “But, Liefy, must this shame- 
ful feeling always go on, can we never 
be friends again?” 

“Surely we need not be unfriendly.” 

“Unfriendly,” he repeated. “And 
what kind of a friendship is this— 
hardly ever to meet, never to come 
close? There was no one like you to 
me once, Relief, there is no one like 
you now.” 

“When have vou spoken to me be- 
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forer’ she asked quietly. “When 
have you even thought of me?” 

“I don’t care when,” hotly; “I 
thought you felt towards me as your 
father does. But it all comes back 
at a word, a touch. I| loved you asa 
boy and I| love you as a man.” 

Her face was averted as she said: 
“No, no, you must not say that.” 

“Then you do share your father’s 
feeling?” 

For answer she turnea and faced 
him the flush rosy on her cheek: 
“Eben, I have never changed toward 
you—not for a moment.” ‘ 

A great light leaped into his face 
and he took a quick step towards her, 
but she held him away: “I shali keep 
the child-love always, but it can never 
be more; there is my father.” 

“Are you afraid of your father?” 

“No, but he is my father. I am the 
only child he has left in his old age; 
I cannot disobey him; it is hopeless.” 

“Nothing is hopeless,” breaking 
down the barrier of her little hands 
and holding her close. “Love and life 
are long, and love, our love, will 
win.” 

For an instant she let her face press 
his, then she put him from her with a 
half sob. “You do not know my 
father. There is no hope for us.” 

Spring had passed into summer and 
on an afternoon in August, with a 
strong wind from the sea, Captain 
Obed Darrow walked slowly aio ¢ 
the shore road which kept to the edge 
of the rocky cliffs here forming the 
coast line. An outward change had 
come to Captain Obed with the yeats; 
his hair had whitened, his form iad 
bent, and his keen eye had a trifle 
dimmed, so when he saw some one 
coming toward him it was a moment 
before he recognized Eben Kent and 
his bass viol, for there was to be a 
conference meeting at an outlying 
schoolhouse and Eben and his instru- 
ment had promised attendance. 

When Captain Obed saw who it 
was his rheumatic knees stiffened, 
and with a muttered “devil’s fiddle,” 
he walked past Eben as though wun- 
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aware of his existence. His indigna- 
tion would have been still greater had 
he known that Eben had taken the 
way past his house in hope of a fur- 
tive glimpse of Relief. 

But hardly were they a rod apart 
when both paused, arrested by a cry 
from the beach far below them but 
hidden by the height of the cliffs. In 
a moment both men had climbed the 
guarding wall and were looking down 
the rocky precipice. Oceanward the 
tide was coming in full and strong, 
and in the sheltered cove below close 
up against the rocks, as if at bay, lit- 
ing a terrified white face stood Relici 
Darrow. 

“She's a-been over to the Head,” 
groaned her father, “‘an’ the tide has 
ketched her.” 

“But the beach of the cove is above 
the tide; surely she is not in danger,” 
urged Eben. 

“That’s all ye know,” retorted Cap- 
tain Obed. “Look! Where be the 
Sister’s rocks? Twenty years ago this 
month there was a tide that covered 
the Sister’s, it rose fifteen feet in the 
cove an’ drowned little Elles; Jane 
Fish, caught there as Liefy is to- 
day.” 

The young man looking seaward 
saw the truth of his words; the fa- 
miliar landmark had vanished, the 
water was already at Relief‘s feet and 
rising with great leaps. “Can she 
swim?” he asked, his lips growing 
pale. 

“Swim? A strong man might man- 
age ter hold his own, but she’s no 
more nor a kitten agin a tide like this. 
Lord hev marcy.” 

Eben looked up and down for half 
a mile; either way there was no break 
in that sheer fall of sixty feet. Her 
father saw his glance. “’Tain’t no 
use, there’s no way down to her but 
this,” and he made a motion as if to 
throw himself over the brink. 

But the other laid a_ restraining 
touch on his arm. “That would do 
her no good; wait a moment. What 
is that you have?” 

The old man looked at the ball of 
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seine twine in his hand. “Ef ‘twas 
only a rope now.” 

Without waiting for words, Eben 
caught it from him and making fast 
the end around the neck of the bg 
viol, lowered it over the cliff. ‘Here, 
Kelief,” he shouted, “float yourseif on 
this.” 

She lifted her arms, and as the 
worn green case swayed to her caughi 
it close. Nor was il too soon, tue 
water was already to her knees and 
the next wave carried her off her feet. 
Eben waited a moment to be sure it 
had proved a buoy, then he called 
again, “Keep fast hold, have good 
courage, I’m coming,” and throwing 
off his coat, he dashed away. 

The remembrance of a dangerous 
way that as a bird’s-nesting boy he 
had once taken down the cliff had 
come to him. Yes, here was the 
place, it was worth the trial, and he 
let himself down, catching now at a 
shrub, now a projection of the rock 
to keep from falling; while Captain 
Obed kneeling down watched him 
breathlessly, murmuring again and 
again, “My one ewe lamb, Lord hev 
marcy!” 

Fortunately the force of the sutf 
was broken before it reached the cove, 
but at the best it was ifficult swim- 
ming against the strength of the tide 
and its undertow. But the thought of 
Relief nerved his arm. “I can keep 
afloat with the viol,” she said as he 
reached her side. “Then hold it with 
one arm,” he answered, “put your 
other hand on my shoulder and we 
will win back to land.” 

“Strike fer the lower pint,” cried 
the old man from above. “Ye’ll find 
a landin’ there.” 

He was there before they reached 
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it, ready to help them up to safety 
and a firm footing. 

“Eben,” he said solemnly as he 
steadied the bass viol in his trembling 
hands, “I’ve fit this all these years, 
but I'll fight it no more. I’ve been 
stiff-necked, [ll own it; an’ as the 
Lord hed to teacii Peter by a vision 
so He’s hed ter teach me by His prov- 
idence. In wrath He’s remembered 
marcy, an’ the very thing that I sed 
wasn’t fit fer His sarvice He’s made 
to save the life of my child ter day.” 
Captain Obed’s cheeks were wet and 
his voice broken. 

“An’ you, Eben,” holding out his 
hand, “I’ve sed hard things of you an’ 
your father afore you, but I owe to ye 
a debt of thanks an’ gratitude I never 
can pay.” 

Eben Kent glanced at Relief: ‘No, 
Captain Darrow, it is for me to ask 
the favor; say that Relief may be my 
wife and I shall be paid a hundred 
fold.” 

With a surprised start, Captain 
Obed turned to his daughter. A pink 
flush had come back to her face as 
she lifted it to him. “Eben knows, 
father; I have told him that I will 
never marry him without your con- 
sent; but,” and there was a hint of 
her father’s firmness in her tone, “I 
have loved him always, I shall never 
marry any other.” 

For a moment Captain Obed stood 
as if speechless. “Liefy,”’ he said at 
last, “you’ve been a good child al- 
ways, an obedient child, an’ in the 
hour when you’ve been giv back ter 
ine, I can’t deny ye the desire 0° your 
heart. Besides,” and a half humorous 
smile touched his grim old face, “ef 
I've swallered the bars vile I guess I 
ken Eben.” 











THREE OLD MEETING-HOUSES IN MAIM*. 
By Edith A. Sawyer. 


“7 WANT to gather up recollec- 
| tions and wind a string of nar- 
rative round them,” wrote Oliver 
Wendell Holmes of certain old 
houses. A very slender thread of 
narrative will serve to bind together 
the chronicles of three old meeting- 
houses in Maine, in Walpole, Alna 
and Waldoboro, each a centre of ac- 
tivity for over a century, and each 
standing fortunately in good preser- 
vation, saved from the advance of 
modern improvements, which has 
swept away many a worthy land- 
mark. 

Walpole, Alna and Waldoboro are 
all in the county of Lincoln, which 
with York and Cumberland formed 
the first large territorial subdivisions 
of Maine. There is an interesting 
fragment of history embodied in the 
naming of this easternmost county of 
the three. Foremost in the French 
and Indian pacification of 1760 was 
the governor of the Massachusetts 
Bay province, Thomas Pownall, who 
returned to England in that year. 
His birthplace, as well as his home, 
was the city of Lincoln, shire town of 
the maritime county of Lincoln, in 
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which is also the city of Boston, 
whence our Boston derives its name. 
Upon the organization of the new 
county, June, 1760, its shire town, 
Pownalboro, had already been named 
in honor of Governor Pownall 
(Act of February 13, 1760), and as a 
further tribute to the _ illustrious 
governor, the vast eastern county, 
which his exertions had done so 
much to acquire and defend, was 
named for the city and county of his 
home. 

Walpole was laid out as a town- 
ship in 1729, by David Dunbar, a na- 
tive of Ireland and for a time colonel 
in the English army, who came over 
to this country with a royal commis- 
sion, under the seal of George II, 
appointing him governor of the Sag- 
adahock province and authorizing 
him to rebuild the fort at Pemaquid. 
This he renamed Fort Frederick, as 
a compliment to the then Prince of 
Wales. When first set off into a 
township, Walpole included the north- 
western part of the present town of 
Bristol, and also a portion of Waldo- 
boro. This. section of Lincoln 
county lies close to the coast, and 
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about halfway between Bath and 
Rockland. 

In 1765 Walpole, Harrington, both 
named for great English nobles, 
Pemaquid, Broad Cove and Round 
Pond were merged into the one town 
of Bristol, which undoubtedly took 
its name from the maritime city of 
England, because most of our early 
English settlers could trace their an- 
cestry back to the East Anglican 
shores of the mother country. There 
was better opportunity for concerted 
defence and general development 
under the one incorporated town. 
Small fortifications were already in 
existence here and there in the sev- 
eral settlements, but as yet no definite 
place of worship had been located. 
This state, however, could not long 
exist with men who had left their 
homes for freedom of conscience and 
liberty of worship, men “whose out- 
ward mould was hardship, whose in- 
ner bliss was piety.” 

At the first or annual town meet- 
ing held in Bristol in the spring 
of 1766, the assembly turned im- 
mediately, after the election of offi- 
cers, to the subject of erecting a 
meeting-house or meeting-houses, 
and the settlement of a minister of the 
gospel. No conclusion was reached, 
but it was voted, ‘That the selectmen 
procure preaching this year in the 
best manner they can.” In August of 
the same year £20 was voted “for the 
support of a minister and making 
roads and bridges.” Again at the an- 
nual town assembly, March 12, 1767, 
the meeting-house was the main sub- 
ject of discussion, but again there was 
no definite outcome. At a meeting, 
held the following June, it was voted, 
“That the town get into church order 
as soon as opportunity will afford, 
and that we shall be under the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, or Pres- 
byterian rules.” In May, 1768, a meet- 
ing-house was “located” at the Wal- 
pole settlement, but a “decent” (dis- 
sent) was entered because of the 
cost. Finally, after a long se- 
ries of votes, “decents” and repeals, by 


vote of March 13, 1772, the building 
of two meeting-houses was assured— 
one to be located at Walpole, the 
other at Broad Cove—and it was de- 
cided by vote that the people in their 
church government “submit them- 
selves to the Boston Presbytery.” 

In the course of that year these 
meeting-houses were erected, but 
only the one at Walpole is now stand- 
ing. The one at Broad Cove was 
taken down in 1824, and the ma- 
terials used in the construction of the 
present church in the town of Bremen, 
near at hand. 

It is probable that the dedication vi 
both the Broad Cove and the Wal- 
pole churches was carried out accord- 
ing to the usual New England cus- 
tom, and with the usual accompani- 
ment of good cheer. Last August, 
in the neighboring parish of Wiscas- 
set, the centennial anniversary of the 
hanging of a Paul Revere bell in the 
old meeting-house was _ observed, 
and in going over the old records the 
bills for the liquor used on the oc- 
casion came to light. 

The old-time worshippers at the 
early shrine in Walpole truly went 
up to their Jerusalem, for the meeting- 
house stands upon the level crest of 
a solid ledge, typical of Zion’s foun- 
dations. In external appearance 
it has been considerably altered 
by the addition of blinds, so 
that now, surrounded and half hid- 
den by tall elm trees and clumps of 
lilacs, it resembles an ordinary two 
and a half story dwelling house. 
There are three entrances, with aisles 
merging into the central aisle leading 
from each. The audience room is 
partitioned by moderately high walls 
into almost square pews with nar- 
row, uncomfortable seats around three 
of their sides. Galleries twelve feet 
wide hang from three walls, fitted up 
with similar pews, and a long bench 
in front for the singers’ seat, wherein 
the old-time psalm tunes were droned 
out. In front, on the floor, is the 
deacons’ seat, facing the congrega- 
tion. Towering over all, high on the 
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wall, hangs the formidable pulpit, 
where the minister held forth in long 
prayer and longer sermon, which the 
sounding board overhead must have 
reémphasized to the patient listen- 
ers below. 

A small, modern organ stands 
against the folding leaf of the com- 
munion table, and on the organ top 
is now placed the communion service, 
of ancient, simple make. The old 
Bible, evidently purchased some 
time after the meeting-house was 
built, as it bears the imprint of an 
Edinburgh publisher, ‘Mark,’ and 
the date, 1793, is in safe keeping, 
under the pulpit. 

The windows have twenty-four 

i \ 





THE OLD WALPOLE MEETING-HOUSE. Severe 


panes of-glass, brought from England, 

six by eight inches in size, set in sash 

more than an inch in thickness. In 

1872, its centennial year, thorough re- 

pairs were made upon the church. 

Previous to that time no paint had 

been used upon the pews. Until a 

comparatively recent date there was 

no provision for warming the build- 

ing. It stood as a veritable 

“Old house of Puritanic wood 

Through whose’ unpainted windows 
streamed 

On seats as primitive and rude 

As Jacob’s pillow when he dreamed 

The white and undiluted day.” 


In 1872 its centennial anniversary 
was appropriately observed and oc- 


casional Sunday services are held in 
the church, which bids fair, in its pres- 
ent state of preservation, to withstand 
the ravages of many a long year. 

In 1772, on the recommendation of 
Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, the Rev. Alex- 
ander McLean came from New Jersey 
to Walpole, and in July, 1773, was 
installed as the first pastor, remain- 
ing until 1795. He was a Scotch- 
man, born on the island of Skye about 
1744, and a_ stanch Presbyterian, 
having been educated at King’s Col- 
lege in the University of Aberdeen. 
The reason for this Presbyterian pref- 
erence at Walpole doubtless lay in 
the fact that many of the leading men 
of the town were of Scotch Presby- 
terian descent. Nat- 
urally a man of consid- 
erable ability, Mr. Mc- 
Lean had been more 
widely and profoundly 
educated than almost 
any of his brethren in 
the ministry. But while 
his piety was un- 

doubted, he had some 
- very objectionable pe- 
culiarities. “Trained 
i among the aristocracy 
of his native country, he 
held high notions of the 
respect due to. the 
clergy and of their au- 
thority over their flocks. 
in censure, 
scarcely could he make allowance for 
the weaknesses and follies of chil- 
dren.”"* 

A striking instance of the first par- 
son’s rigor has been handed down. 
Slavery at this time existed in all the 
thirteen states, but only two or three 
families in Bristol were slaveholders. 
When Mr. McLean in due course of 
time married Miss Sarah Given, a 
daughter of one of these slaveholding 
families, a colored girl was bestowed 
upon the bride by way of dowry. Years 
after, in the early winter, this colored 
servant was sent out at the usual time 
to find the cows. The twilight closed 


* John Johnston, LL. D., History of Bristol, Bremen 
and Pemaquid. 
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INTERIOR OF THE WALPOLE MEETING-HOUSb«r. 


in rapidly, with a storm of sleet and 
snow. After dark the slave came 
back, declaring she could not find the 
cows; but her master sternly ordered 
her to keep on hunting until she was 
successful. The poor woman, “with 
the tears freezing upon her face,” 
started forth again, and in the morn- 
ing was found dead by the side of a 
fence not far from the house. Unable 
to find the cows and afraid to enter 
the house, it was supposed that she 
fell from weariness and despair, and 
froze to death. Even though the min- 
ister’s authority was unquestioned, the 
historian notes that “the affair did not 
pass without much indignant remark 
and reprehension.” 

On the Bristol town records are 
many enactments relative to the 
church, for here as elsewhere in New 
England parish and town were closely 
identified. A unique bit of evidence 
that “the fathers” did not intend to 
have any disturbance within the town 
precincts is given in a vote passed 
March 18, 1774, when “Timothy 
Weston was chosen to take care of 
the dogs on the Lord’s day, sd. dogs 


to be killed if found surly and disor- 
derly.” These were the days when the 
tithingman arrested Sabbath break- 
ers, when he stopped all unnecessary 
riding or driving on Sunday and haled 
people off to the meeting-house, 
whether they would or no. 

The Walpole meeting-house is lo- 
cated four or five miles south from 
Damariscotta village, just off the 
stage road, between the Damariscotta 
railroad stationand Pemaquid. North- 
ward from Walpole, beyond Damaris- 
cotta fifteen miles or more, stands the 
old Alna meeting-house on a hilltop 
at “Head Tide,” so called. Similar in 
structure to the building at Walpole, it 
was erected in 1789, and its centennial 
was celebrated in September, 1880, 
when—as the historian of the occa- 
sion chronicles—“a sermon full of 
deep Godly sentiment and old-time 
God-honoring fervor and evangelical 
truth of Puritan relish” was preached 
by a neighboring pastor. 

Alna, known as the “north precinct” 
at the time of building the meeting- 
house, formed a part of Pownal- 
boro, which was incorporated as 
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ANCIENT COMMUNION SERVICE AND BIBLE IN THE WALPOLE MEETING-HOUSE. 


a town in 1760, upon a petition to 
“His Excellency, Thomas Pownal, 
Esq., Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief, in and over his Majesty’s Prov- 
ince of the Massachusetts Bay and 
Vice Admiral of the same.” The 
chief reason for desiring a corporate 
name is thus set forth by the “inhab- 
itants in the Plantation of Frankfort, 





THE PULPIT IN THE WALPOLE 
MEETING-HOUSE. 


laying between Kennebeck and Sheep- 
scot Rivers, and within the Bounds of 
the Kennebeck purchase from the late 
Colony of New Plymouth, to the num- 
ber of about one hundred families,” 
who pray to be “erected into a 
Town and invested with the Powers 
and Priviledges that other of his 
Majesty’s subjects do injoy,” because 
“Tt [the present condition] prevents 
our orderly procuring to the calling, 
settleing and supporting a Gospel 
Minister.” Soon after its incorpora- 
tion as a town, Pownalboro di- 
vided itself into precincts, west, north 
and east, for religious purposes. The 
west precinct embraced the present 
town of Dresden,* famous for its old 
courthouse built by the Plymouth 
Company in 1761, and for its old 
Episcopal church erected in 1770, 
chiefly through the liberality of Dr. 
Sylvester Gardiner of Boston, a 
church over which the Rev. Jacob 
Bailey, a classmate of John Adams, 
was rector. The north precinct, now 
Alna, contained industrial water priv- 
ileges with fording places and mill 
sites, on the Sheepscot River, near the 
head of tide water. It was about this 
time that the carrying trade to the 
West Indies had become one of the 
most important branches of American 
industry. The influence and activity 
at the north precinct of Pownal- 
boro had helped to create an ex- 
port trade from Wiscasset Point be- 
low—the east precinct—lumber being 
taken out in exchange for return 


* See article on “Ancient Pownalboro and her Daugh- 
ters,” in New ENGLAND MAGAZINE, July, rgor. 
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cargoes of rum, molasses and sugar. 
Wiscasset built its church in 1773, 
added a steeple in 1800 (when the Paul 
Revere bell was hung), and half a 
century later tore down the old meet- 
ing-house to replace it with a more 
modern affair. 

At the north precinct the people:se- 
cured a building site prior to 1788, and 


Seeee 









in 1789 erected 
their meeting- 
house. In 1794 
the north precinct 
petitioned the 
Commonwealth, 
successfully, for 
the name of New 
Milford. Later, 
growing  dissatis- 
fied with that, it 
again petitioned 
for a change, and 
in 1811 Alna was 
adopted—a name 
derived from the 
Latin alnus, and 
suggested by the 
luxuriant growth 
of alders overhanging the Sheepscot 
River. 

Immediately after the organization 
of the new church was completed— 
which, however, was not until Sep- 
tember, 1796—Rev. Jonathan Ward, a 
native of Plymouth, N. H., and a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, was 


ordained as its first pastor, holding 
the charge for twenty years. During 
his pastorate the church reached such 
eminence that in 1809 its pastor called 
a meeting of the Congregational As- 
sociation to examine and license a 
minister for the Payson Memorial 
Church in Portland. This same Par- 
son Ward, it is said, long resisted the 


PEWS IN THE ALNA MEETING-HOUSE. 


use of the bass viol in his choir, as an 
unholy intrusion. Wearied out and 
overruled, he finally yielded; but 
when he first saw the instrument in 
the church, as a punishment he bade 
the choir sing the 119th psalm and 
“fiddle it to their hearts’ content.” 
The original church officers at New 
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Milford were Nathan Merrill and 
Ezekiel Averill. Both the Merrill and 
Averill families, with the Donnells, 
have always been prominent in ihe 
religious and secular history of the 
community. Ezekiel Averill, who 
died in 1850 at the advanced age oi 
ninety-five years and eight months, 
was a member of Washington’s body 
guard, as the inscription on the stone 
over his grave in the old burying 
ground at Wiscasset Point testifies. 

The Alna meeting-house looms 
high on a rather barren hilltop. As in 
many of the Plymouth colonies, it was 
also the military storehouse, and tra- 
dition has it that loopholes were pro- 
vided above the first tier of windows, 
so that in case of need the building 
could be shuttered and converted into 
a blockhouse. When the building 
was repaired several years ago, a cav- 
ity in the wall was found filled with 
old-fashioned moulded bullets. The 
building, which is painted a dull yel- 
lowish brown, is in good repair, both 
outside and in. The beams measure 
twelve by fourteen inches, and bear 
the marks of the broadaxe. At the 
entrance are two old-fashioned foot 
scrapers, relics of a careful generation 
and of wretched roads. The pews are 


of the old-time box style, as at Wal- 
pole, each a little compartment, en- 
tered by a door. So high are the sides 
that were it not for the openwork of 
tiny, carved banisters surrounding the 
top, one could, even under the preach- 
er’s thunder, have napped very com- 
fortably and unseen in the roomy re- 
treat. There are four groups of body 
pews, with six pews to each, and bor- 
dering three si-ies of the building is a 
string of twenty-five pews, while in 
the gallery are double rows, giving in 
all a very large seating capacity. 
There are twenty-four panes of glass 
in each of the present windows, but 
the original sashes held such tiny 
panes that each window resembled a 
patchwork quilt. 

A twisting flight of stairs leads up 
to the old pulpit, and from this dizzy 
eminence the gospel darts were 
hurled. The builders evidently real- 
ized that preachers are men of vary- 
ing stature, for fitted into the pulpit’s 
floor is a series of sliding shelves, or 
little platforms, to raise or lower his 
standing. Each of these platforms is 
dented, scratched and seamed by ex- 
pressive feet. Over the pulpit hangs 
the heavy, bell-shaped sounding 
board, and in the background is a red 
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curtained window, the one touch of 
color about the interior. 

In a sorry state of preservation, with 
fist-banged covers, is the old Bible, a 
huge, leather-bound volume printed 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1791, 
by Isaiah ‘Thomas. The old sex- 
ton carefully guards it from the cu- 
riosity hunter. “I have to keep it 
hid,” he says, “or it wouldn’t last so 
long as old Brown stayed in heaven, 
and that, you know, is a matter of 
record.” 

The deacons’ seat, the communion 
table and the singers’ seat in the gal- 
lery are similar in arrangement to 
those in the Walpole church. The 
Alna meeting-house had no_ stove 
until about thirty-five years ago; even 
then no chimney was built, but the 
funnel, branching out over the gal- 
lery, was poked through a window for 
egress. Now a regulation chimney 
leads the smoke out in the way it 
should go. 

Formerly half a garrison-house, the 
Alna church has in latter years done 
double duty in another direction, for 
now it is the town-meeting house, 
and here the annual elections are 
held, although it is difficult to 
imagine the mechanism of the 
modern ballot system in opera- 
tion under the bulging pulpit’s 
frown. 

To the eastward, at the other 
corner of this triangle of old-time 
meeting-houses in Waldoboro, 
stands an ancient German church, 
with its strongly foreign associa- 
tions, most unique of them all. 
One of the earliest German settle- 
ments in this country was made 
here, although the exact date is 
lost. But on a monument in the 
churchyard adjoining this old 
meeting-house is the following 
bit of history, significant com- 
mentary upon the arguments 
used by Samuel Waldo, the son 
of General Waldo, for whom the 
town and county were named, 
who visited Germany and _ in- 
duced about fifteen hundred to 


accompany him on his return. The 
inscription reads: 

“This town was settled in 1748 by 
Germans who emigrated to this place 
with the promise and expectation of 
finding a populous city, instead of 
which they found nothing but a wil- 
derness; for the first few years they 
suffered to a great extent by Indian 
wars and starvation, by perseverance 
and self-denial they succeeded in 
clearing lands and erecting mills; at 
this time a large proportion of the in- 
habitants are descendants of the first 
settlers. 

“This monument was erected A. D. 
1855 by the subscriptions of citizens 
of this town.” 

Traces of these German settlers 
may be found in the old burying 
ground and in the names of present 
inhabitants,——Ludwig, Winchenbach, 
Wallezer, Schwartz, Eichhorn, Schu- 
man, Wagner, Bornheimer, Heibner 
and others. Traces exist, also, in the 
solid, roomy houses of the old-time 
order, and last, but by no means least, 
in the ancient German Lutheran 





PAUL REVERE BELL IN THE WISCASSET CHURCH. 
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ANCIENT GERMAN MEETING-HOUSE, 
Church, on “Meeting-House Hill,” as 
it is called, about a mile from the pres- 
ent village centre. 

No record, secular or ecclesiastic, 
exists to show the exact date when 
it was erected. It is known to have 
been in existence in 1773, because 
when the first town meeting was 
called that year, by virtue of an act of 
the General Court of Massachusetts, 
the place designated in the warrant 
was “at the westerly meeting-house,” 
indicating clearly enough that there 
were two “meeting-houses” in the 
township at that time. 

The old log meeting-house at 
“Meeting-House Cove,” to the west, 
dedicated in 1763, had become too in- 
adequate and_in- 
convenient for the 
worshippers, and a 
few years later, 
probably about 
1770, steps were 
taken to erect a 
larger and more im- 
posing house. A 
lot of land was do- 
nated by Christo- 
pher North, who 
owned the farmnow 
known as the Gor- 
ham Castner place, 
and the building 
was erected there- 
on. It had no 


WALDOBORO. 
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windows, and the only 
seats were rude benches. 
The people were poor, and 
about that time fifteen or 
more families took their 
departure for North Caro- 
lina. Years went by and 
finally efforts were made 
to complete the house of 
worship. But meanwhile 
adverse claims to land 
titles on the western side 
of the river had been set- 
tled and deeds renewed; 
and the settlement  in- 
cluded the lots assigned for 
the use of church and 
schools. This prob- 
ably was the chief inducement 
for removing to another locality be- 
fore completing the work. The lot 
reserved for church purposes was 
nearly opposite. There was objec- 
tion to the removal, but finally all 
consented, except one Major Razor, 
and after the frame was taken down 
it is said he hauled away some of the 
timber in the night time. The date 
of the removal is fixed at about 1795, 
for several reasons, among which is 
information obtained thirty years ago 
or more from old residents then liv- 
ing, who remembered the event. 
Other evidences are the dates on the 
oldest stones in the graveyard, none 
being earlier than 1797. These, taken 
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THE PULPIT IN THE WALDOBORO MEETING-HOUSE. 


in connection with the coming of Rev. 
Mr. Ritz in 1794 and the organization 
of the German Protestant Society 
soon after, go to prove that the old 
church has stood where it is now a 
little more than a century. 

The interior is quaint and primitive. 
The sills, which have been partially re- 
newed, were originally twelve by thir- 
teen inches, white pine, and the old 
cross floor timbers which remain are 
the same size, white pine and black 
ash, sound as a nut. A gallery runs 
around three sides, and the support- 
ing beams are about ten inches 
square. The fronts of the gallery and 
the pulpit are painted, but the pews, 
which are four feet square, with seats 
on three sides, never were. The com- 
munion table and contribution boxes 
are home made, antique affairs. A 
narrow stairway at one side leads to 
the pulpit, which is raised about ten 
feet from the floor. When completed 
the church was undoubtedly consid- 
ered an elaborate affair, as the pulpit 
ind galleries are adorned with mould- 
ings, panels, brackets and cornices, 
all in simple, harmonious design. 
The windows contain the regulation 
glass of those days, the doors are 
hung with heavy iron-strap hinges, 


and the stove funnel appears to have 
had an uncertain means of egress, as 
the ceiling of the audience room and 
the wall near the pulpit bear evidence 
of funnel holes filled up at different 
periods. At present the funnel pro- 
jects through a window at the rear. 
The German Protestant Society 
was organized April 3, 1800, under an 
act of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts entitled “An Act to incor- 
porate a Religious Society in the 
Town of Waldoborough.” Largely 
to this society, which has had a con- 
tinuous existence, is due the credit 
for the careful preservation of the old 
meeting-house. The society was em- 
powered to hold the several tracts and 
parcels of land granted and set off to 
the “Dutch” settlement on the west- 
ern side of the Muscongus River by 
the Committee of the Proprietors of 
Land, October 2, 1764. Jacob Lud- 
wig, Esq., was authorized to issue 
a warrant for the first meeting, when 
Captain Joseph Ludwig was chosen 
moderator; Jacob Ludwig, “clark,” 
and Jacob Winchenbach, treasurer. 
Several years ago interested people 
began the collection of old German 
Bibles, books and other articles, 
which, with the original communion 
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service, are now kept in a cabinet to 
the right of the pulpit. On its front 
are the portraits of Rev. and Mrs. 
John William Starman,—comfortable, 
stolid-looking individuals——and on 
the other side is a very primitive 
headstone of marlite, taken from the 
old graveyard at Meeting-House 
Cove. The inscription reads: 

“Hier light begraben 

Herr Jowan MERTIN Grosz 
und ist geboren den 1 Februar an 1679 
und 
ist gestorben den 11 Februar 
1768 in go Jahr.” 


In the graveyard surrounding the 
church the oldest stone is erected to 
the memory of Mary Elenora Leven- 
saler, who died December 19, 1768. 


“Invisible am _ I 
To this blind world below.” 


Two other stones attract attention. 
One, that upon which the record of 
the early immigration already alluded 
to is carved, marks the resting-place 
of the third minister of the parish, 
Rev. Frederick Augustus Rudolphus 
Benedictus Ritz, who died in 1811, 
after a pastorate of sixteen years; and 
of his successor, Rev. John William 
Sharman, who died in 1854, aged 
eighty-one years. The other is a 
monument to the memory of Conrad 
Heyer, the first child born in Waldo- 
boro of European parents, who died 
in 1856, aged one hundred and six 
years ten months and nine days. 

The first minister settled over this 
early society was the Rev. John M. 
Shaeffer, who went to Waldoboro in 
1762. His salary was as primitive as 
his times, for a footnote in William- 
son’s History of Maine records that 
the fifty or sixty members of the 
church each paid him three pounds, 
old tenor, one bushel of corn and one 
day’s work annually. He had also a 
fee of half a dollar for every baptism 
and one dollar for attending a funeral. 
As times were then, however, this 
made up a very good salary. 

The sexton of this church is Miles 
Standish, a lineal descendant of the 
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old Puritan, who planted his guns 
upon the church roof and immediately 
blended the slaughter of the Indians 
with his orthodoxy. Mr. Standish has 
also a son named Miles, so that the 
name bids fair to be perpetuated. The 
father has served as sexton for over 
thirty years, and hisrusset beard is*‘al- 
ready flaked with patches of snow.” 
The old German church is occasion- 
ally used, for funerals and for services 
oi a memorial nature which are held 
here two or three times a year. Much 
interest and pride in the ancient build- 
ing are felt by the Waldoboro citizens, 
many of whom are members of the 
German Protestant Society, which 
has the church in charge. 

These three old meeting-houses, at 
Walpole, Alna and Waldoboro, all 
within a long day’s drive of one an- 
other, through a pleasant, hilly, pros- 
perous country, stand as monuments 
to the sturdy piety and perseverance 
of those early pioneers, who with 
their Bibles and their muskets worked 
out their destinies in this then remote 
region, far from the better protected 
frontier. Alike in fundamental fea- 
tures, these bare, prosaic old build- 
ings, primitive in design, rude in de- 
tail, present a vivid contrast to the 
splendid churches of the Old World 
which these pioneers had left. These 
severe houses of God, upbuilt in the 
adopted mother country, characterize 
the spiritual temper and earnestness 
of the times. Here, and elsewhere in 
New England, the meeting-houses 
formed the basis and centre of civic 
and religious life. As John Fiske 
says, in‘ The Beginnings of New Eng- 
land,” “The ideas of absolute freedom 
of thought and speech which we 
breathe in from childhood were to the 
men of that age strange and question- 
able. The spirit of that age was sure 
to manifest itself in narrow, cramping 
measures, and in ugly acts of perse- 
cution; but it is none the less to the 
fortunate alliance of that fervid reli- 
gious enthusiasm with the . . . love 
of self-government that our modern 
freedom owes its existence.” 




















TO A DESERTED NEW ENGLAND 
FARMHOUSE. 


By Edgar O. Achorn. 


LL joy, all tragedy of life, 
All toil, all suffering, hardship, strife, 
And whate’er made New England great, 
E’er fed the sinews of our State. 
Are writ upon thy crumbling wall,— 
Upon thy wall. 


Thy floors have echoed to the tread 

Of all New England’s mighty dead,— 

Of statesman, soldier, pioneer, 

Who served their people without fear, 

Then passed unto their well-won rest,— 
Unto their rest. 


From thy broad hearth in former day 

The Star of Empire took its way, 

And in the western sky now glows 

Resplendent with the worth of those 

Whose mind and heart were taught of thee,— 
Were taught of thee. 


A wreath of laurel on thy brow, 

Alone thou stand’st, deserted now! 

While in a low, sweet monotone 

The whispering pines forever drone 

The story of thy glories gone.— 
Thy glories gone. 
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By C. H. 


HE plodder on the small hold- 
x ings of land in New England, 

where the glaciers piled up their 
rocky bounty in the ice age, leans on 
his hoe amid the bowlders and cobble- 
stones that mark the lines of the old 
moraines, and exclaims: “Well, I 
wonder why this country was planted 
with rocks, forty rod deep!” Then 
his brother, who has come from his 
Mississippi Valley homestead for a 
flying visit to see the old folks, re- 
plies: “I wish I had a few of them in 
Illinois, just for underpinning.” 
“Take them all, and my blessing with 
them,” says the Yankee farmer, fer- 
vently. 

There are some who would reck- 
lessly say at once that, “if they could 
have their way,” the stones would be 
distributed pro rata over the whole 
United States so that every state, 
county and farm should have its 
quota of rocks and cobbles, just 
enough for the making of a few foun- 
dations, walls, drives, etc., and not a 
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stone left over to disturb the plough 
point, harrow or mower! What a 
blessing! How ideal! What a pity 
this seventeenth amendment to cre- 
ation cannot be passed at once! But 
slowly! Does not the scheme remind 
one of the hobo philosophy of the 
world’s wealth? Surely that ought 
to be divided evenly so all should have 
an equal part. Do with “the rocks” 
of Wall Street as with the rocks of 
Rockland county. However, it will 
never be done, and even now New 
England has reason to be proud of 
the granite bases of her hills, “rock- 
ribbed and ancient as the sun.” 

Pick up the commonest cobble- 
stone in the field where many thou- 
sands lie, but handle it with reverence. 
It is an ever-present text for an essay 
on the utility of the rejected, the stone 
that the builders despised, for even 
now it is becoming the head of the 
corner, the chosen material for the 
beautiful bases and walls of some of 
our loveliest homes. Passing through 
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New England we see piles of cobble- 
stones six feet deep, dozens of cords 
of them, lying in fence corners, the 
accumulation by years of laborious 
picking over the fields. But, after 
rolling about the world for ages, be- 
ing moulded and shaped by water 
and frost and sun, and cursed and 
banged about by agriculturists, the 
cobblestone now has its day, and is 
worth its price by the cartload for 
foundations and walls for villas, as 
well as an humble place beneath the 
drives that lead to them. Stony New 
England has not a cobblestone too 
many. They will yet be shipped about 
the country by 
carloads because 
of the demand 
for picturesque 
effects in the 
architecture of 
dwellings and 
other buildings. 
And I have a kin- 
dred thought of 
some of the plain, 
homely, unpre- 
tentious men who 
have helped to 
clear these New 
England fields 
during two or 
three centuries. 
How many days 
of backache did 
they endure in 
prying and blast- 
ing and digging 
and lifting, until they got a small field 
fit for a crop of corn, and the stones 
built into a fence to protect it! And 
at last the stone-diggers themselves 
were laid at rest in the thousands of 
little homestead graveyards in the 
corners of fields, with a rude grave- 
stone, less symmetrical often than 
some in the walls. The old lichened 
stone walls are indeed the most last- 
ing and touching memorial to-day of 
thousands of these pioneers, the 
lowly sappers and miners in the 
march of progress. And many ot 
them appeared to be so common, as 


common as a cobblestone; “hard- 
heads,” in fact, themselves; using 
plenty of hard cider and hard lan- 
guage as well as picks and bars, drills 
and shovels. But touch them aright 
and the spark of humanity glinted 
out. So their characters get trans- 
figured in the lapse of years, the pa- 
tient hardihood is recognized, we are 
proud of them in the bases of our 
modern achievement, and we set these 
cobblestone characters as artistically 
as we can in our literature and art. 
if we may accept Robert Browning’s 
word in the passage that seems to 
have a double meaning, “Rock is the 





song soil.” We may accept it as wit- 
ness to the sweet uses of adversity, 
living in a garret to woo the muse, or 
we may apply it to the spontaneity 
with which the dwellers in the high- 
lands, like the ancient Celts, break out 
into song on all occasions, in never- 
failing fountains of poetic melody that 
well up in hymns to the sea, hymns 
before prayer, blessings on the flocks 
and crops; a song, or saw or tradition 
for every occasion. To the nature 
lover all stones are precious, the dia- 
mond and ruby no more than the 
shard and flint. And the everyday 
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stones are often as useful; useful, too, 
in ways we do not always appreciate. 
For instance, how often we must 
thank a formidable deposit of rock for 
the preservation of a piece of forest! 
Especially near our cities and sea- 
board, we would have much less 
woodland to rest the eye and cool the 
air and woo the rain clouds if it were 
not that the trees are rooted and in- 
trenched in fastnesses of rock that no 
one yet has cared to attack. 

One need not be a learned geolo- 
gist in order to take a quick, intelli- 
gent interest in rocks and _ stones 
everywhere. The multiplicity of their 
uses, not to mention their mere 
beauty, is an absorbing subject, and 
stone is made to conspire against 
stone in so many ways at man’s com- 
mand. Stopping at a stone yard in 
New York one day to watch the saws 
at work on a big block of blue flag- 
ging, I found that it was sand, sharp 
grit, mcistened, that did the work. 
The saws were smooth strips of metal. 
At another time in a New England 
quarry I picked up a smooth pebble, 
nearly black, out of a barrel of them, 
to learn that they were round nuggets 
of the hardest flint in the world, gath- 





ered on the coasts of Norway and 
brought over the sea to be used to 
grind to floury fineness our native 
feldspar and quartz. Here was a great 
excavation in a hill in Westchester 
county where rose quartz, white 
quartz, feldspar, tourmaline and beryl 
were found in company with more 
common rock, and the output of 
ground feldspar and quartz, barrelled 
and shipped to potteries and other 
manufactories, yielded a snug income 
to the owner who accidentally discov- 
ered these deposits on his little farm. 
You may handle cobblestones with 
comparative impunity, but a little cau- 
tion is proper in a quartz quarry. The 
edges of fragments are always keen 
as glass, and you will not pick up 
many pieces before you get a cut, nor 
will you walk about much with a fine 
pair of shoes before you have cause to 
regret a promenade on a causeway of 
quartz. In the grinding mill the 
quartz continues to get in its fine 
work, for the dust that floats in the 
air still keeps its crystal shape and 
sharp cutting edge, and proves to be 
vastly irritating to human lungs. 

I have watched a jeweller on Broad- 
way shaping and polishing a diamond, 
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and then I have gone on a few doors 
to find another lapidary using the dia- 
mond dust of the first operation to cut 
in turn a cameo. It is fascinating to 
watch a face or figure or natural scene 
grow out of the onyx or sardonyx, 
that beautiful stone with layers of 
black, brown, red and white. An Eng- 
lish writer recently affrmed that there 
were no genuine artists in cameo cut- 
ting at present. He seemed to take 
cognizance only of the ordinary work 
cut for trade purposes with little fine- 
ness of design or finish. 
But the lapidary I discov- 
ered was an exception, for 
he made a specialty of 
beautiful large cameo por- 
traits of leading men of 
the time, presidents, gov- 
ernors, poets, painters and 
philanthropists. He 
showed with no little pride 
copies of famous paint- 
ings, including a reproduc- 
tion of Gerome’s ‘“Cleo- 
patra before Caesar,” a 
white relief on a_ red 
ground, that measured 
nearly four inches in di- 
ameter. Yet how small a 
cameo was this compared 
with some of the stones 
cut in the high tide of the 
art in the first and second 
centuries A. D., when the 
Roman lapidaries would 
depict the main feature in 
an emperor’s history on a 
single stone, sometimes 
ten to twelve inches in 
diameter, a work that 
took a good part of a life- 
time. Such stones, now 
treasured in a few Euro- 
pean museums, are worth many thou- 
sands of dollars. 


However, we are not reviewing the 


whole geological bible, but merely 
hinting of the many texts that lie 
therein, the manifold sermons in 
stones that silently unfold themselves 
to the ingenuous lover of the wonder- 
ful in his own environment. To feel 


an actual sympathy with one’s own 
natural surroundings, to live in the 
joy that scarcely cometh “with ob- 
servation,” but as a natural overflow 
from nature into us, is more precious 
than to be able at once to place a rock 
unerringly in Laurentian or Silurian, 
Miocene or Pliocene formations. In 
other words one may fall in love with 
geology, as with a sweetheart, on only 
a short acquaintance, and take the 
keener pleasure in completing the 
study after the infatuation begins. 





That country must be poor in rock 
formations where one cannot find 
some curious specimens or outcrop to 
investigate, some ledges, or quarries, 
or groups of bowlders. Not long ago 
I read in a geology of bowlders being 
found ‘“‘sometimes as large as a small 
cottage.” 

“Sometimes” should be written 
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“frequently,” as applied to New Eng- 
land. There now rests on a sidehill 
in a wood about two miles from where 
I write a huge egg-shaped bowlder 
that reaches well towards the top of 
the tall trees that surround it. I 
should guess it was near seventy-five 
feet in height. “Rock Rimmon” has 
a considerable local fame among the 
initiated nature lovers, and all behold- 
ers are led to wonder at the nice bal- 
ance of forces and gravity that left the 
great oval stone balanced on end ona 
sidehill. Perhaps some prehistoric 
Columbus cracked one end to make 
a firmer base. If we look we will find 
similar curiosities in many regions. 
Granite and gneiss, hornblende and 
spar, graystone and porphyry, have 
been strewn about liberally for our 
playthings. Every day the mills are 
grinding gypsum and North Caro- 
lina phosphate to restore our farms, 
and every day millstones and grind- 
stones are being quarried and shaped. 

To make the most of one’s imme- 
diate surroundings is one of the great 
secrets of life’s delight, especially to 
the vast majority who can travel but 
little. You are living near the great 
marble quarries, let us say, of Rut- 


land, Vermont. Yet you may not 
have visited them once. The sight of 
the white stone as it goes by on the 
long trains of cars has become so 
monotonous that the “marble inter- 
est” with you is no interest at all. Yet 
it is worth while to procure a strong 
microscope just to see what a beau- 
tiful mosaic it reveals in the particles 
of the stone so nicely fitted together. 
The various colors, the range and ex- 
tent of the deposits, their manifold 
uses, the modes of quarrying, saw- 
ing and polishing, would possess a 
magnified interest to one who came 
perhaps from Quincy or Barre, Mass., 
or Westerly, R. I., where the various 
beautiful granites are exhumed, cut 
and polished into glistening pillars, 
statues and monuments. Thus we 
neglect the near at hand, and men live 
and die within ten miles of Waterloo, 
Yorktown or Gettysburg and never 
visit the battlefield. 

The beautiful blue-gray tint of 
fresh quarried limestone is never to 
be forgotten, and where a_ whole 
mountain side has been torn away to 
feed the kilns the sight is an impres- 
sive one. Lime and cement are often 
manufactured almost side by side, and 
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so marches out from the mountain 
side, tamed and civilized, barrels of 
burnt rock, the materials for building 
homes all over the land. The sand- 
stones used for building purposes, 
cropping up in so many places in the 
Middle and Western States, are a 
study by themselves. Appearing in 
so many beautiful tints of yellow, 
pink, red and brown they are highly 
prized in architecture, and add their 
vindication of the seemingly blind 
processes wherein Nature labors for 
a million vears to please the eye of 


the earth’s crust lifted up. The dark 
flinty trap-rock is the greatest con- 
trast to the soft brownstone in the 
Hackensack Valley a few miles back. 
Indeed, one could wish, for the sake 
of the eternal beauty of the Pali- 
sades, that this trap-rock were proof 
against drill and powder. 

The geologist reads sermons in 
stones wherever he goes, through the 
canyons of the Colorado, past the 
Chimney Rocks on the plains, or the 
narrow passes among the fastnesses 
of the Rockies, out to the black 





mankind to-day. The geologic for- 
mations often present sharp contrasts. 
The dweller in northern New Jersey 
or Rockland county, N. Y., sees on 
every hand the coarse brown sand- 
stone with which so many of the 
Dutch and Huguenot settlers built 
their low, hip-roofed farmhouses. The 
soil is often tinted a decided red with 
this decomposed stone, which, by the 
way, makes an excellent soil for fruit 
and vegetables. Yet one has but to 
travel a few miles to the Hudson, 
where he will find another layer of 


rocks where the seals sport by the 
Golden Gate, up among the snow- 
capped peaks of Alaska or among 
the ruins of the old missions of San 
Luis del Rey and San Gabriel. The 
impartial history of the world stands 
out to the scientist, legible and unmis- 
takable, in the Rock of Gibraltar, as 
well as in the Egyptian obelisks, the 
Pyramids and the Sphinx, and greets 
him with added and confirming evi- 
dence in the pebbles on the shore of 
Iceland or in the sheer face of some 
rock-bastioned fjord in Norway. And 
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yet when the gray haired Fellow of 
a Royal Society comes home with 
fresh spoil for his collection, labelled 
and arranged in his great, glass- 
front cabinets, he may find that he is 
not. the only student .and collector, 
and often the humblest neighbor can 
render him assistance. Even the bare- 
foot urchin that lives over the hill 
can tell him where to find soapstone 
or black slate for pencils, where lies 
some strange igneous mass or lump 
of conglomerate, such as he had not 
run across before. 

On the great ledger of Nature how 
large stands the credit account of the 
rocks with all the myriad services that 
they render to promote our health and 
wealth and comfort. Since smitten 
Horeb, gushing its living fountain, 
where do we get so pure and spark- 
ling water as from the artesian wells, 
bored through hundreds of feet of 
solid rock? The analyst can find 
scarce a trace of impurity in it. Into 
the rock we delve and burrow for 
coal and iron, gold and silver, copper 
and lead. We grind it for pigments 
and fertilizers, and out of the rock 
come the tools to gather the crops. 


How far surpassing the dreams of the 
story-tellers is the transformation of 
the genii from the sparkling ore in 
the mine gallery to the complete 
locomotive that turns about to pull 
out more iron to make more locomo- 
tives! To a greater extent than we 
realize we are living on rock, not 
only because the soil beneath us is 
in many places but a thin coat over 
thousands of feet of rock, but because 
it is the decayed rock that feeds us, 
whether on the dairy farm of New 
England or the orange orchards of 
California, flourishing on the deposits 
of decomposed granite, washed down 
from the hills. Clothed in soft verd- 
ure we often do not realize that in 
our mountains and lesser hills and 
ridges still sleeps the iron hand be- 
neath the glove. 

We turn to the rock for our last- 
ing records, the oldest we have, for 
what else is there in the range of 
human eyes that bears not the stamp 
of greater mutability? The tables of 
stone are broken, but the message has 
been passed on. The stories of 
Rameses and Thotmes are yet legible 
on the obelisks. New records are 
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being found every little while in Her- 
culaneum or Rome or Athens, while 
savants elsewhere are deciphering 
the rude chisellings of the Indians and 
the cave-dwellers among the cliffs of 
the West. Yet how hard it is to think 
of the rock in our fields as being as old 
as the Pyramids! Listen! all ye races 
of rocks, so often berated and scorned 
and abused! We may yet have 
even a tenderness toward your flinty 
hearts, in which the primary volcanic 
fire ever sleeps until it is struck. We 
know that in the rockiest highlands, 
where the inhabitants are forced to 
sternest industry and economy and 
self-denying, Spartan habits, there 
are bred the most unconquerable 
men. Yes, we can be tender toward 
the rock when on it is graved a 
dearly loved name, to be faithfully 
kept by the granite or marble until 
all human memory of that brave, 
cheery, helpful spirit has utterly van- 
ished. So the stone is still our em- 
blem of permanence, permanence in 
material, permanence in character. 

A few miles away I discovered one 
day a -ound bowlder of granite, mot- 
tled and lichen-spotted, as large, per- 
haps, as an average New England 
house. Seemingly as eternal as ever 
in its durability, it had yet been split 
from summit to base by some mys- 
terious force, and in the deep seam, 
several feet wide, a green tree was 
growing. I wondered then if -Top- 
lady had ever seen such a striking 
natural illustration when he wrote 
his undying hymn: 


“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” 


Perhaps, when we think twice, we 
will be more ready to leave a mossy 
rock or two in our country lawns, 
instead of rending them all with 
powder, and carrving them out of 


sight. What is so natural to a New 
Engiand landscape, so fitting, as a 
great rock, even if it does lift up its 
head, venerable with millions of 
years, in the lawn of a millionaire? 
Which shall we revere? Millions of 
years or millions of dollars? After 
all, the life of that man, important as 
it seems, is not a butterfly flight in 
duration, compared to the great pe- 
riods which the stone has witnessed. 
What would Newport or Bar Harbor 
or our New England shore, gen- 
erally, be without the rocks, the 
sounding-boards and pulpits of the 
sea? Yes, we shall continue to clear 
up our meadows and grind the broken 
stone for drives, or build them into 
thicker and higher walls around our 
pastures. The rock and cobblestone 
are ever at odds with the mowing 
machine and scythe. But we will 
continue to honor the rocks, their 
utility and decorative value, and flank 
our gateways and drives with all sorts 
of pillars and cairns and towers. A 
collection of curious rocks, gathered 
in one’s walks and drives, is always 
interesting. I, for one, have built me 
two small pyramids, mounting, step 
fashion, like the Pyramids of the Nile, 
and built of a wide variety of native 
stone. On the top of each I have set 
a large mass of rose quartz as a fitting 
capstone of beauty surmounting the 
stones of humbler use. And I am 
more than repaid when in some leis- 
ure moment of a summer day I can 
throw myself down on the grass by 
one of my pyramids, and with half- 
closed eyes drink in the exquisite 
beauty of that translucent soft pink, 
dainty, ethereal, shining against a 
deep blue sky in June. Of such a 
lovely contrast, pure and unworldly, 
shines the snowy summit of Mont 
Blane against a rosy dawn. 











THE HAUNTED MIRROR. 


Minna Irving. 


A mirror quaint and old, 
All cracked and blurred by Father Time, 
And framed in tarnished gold. 
While yet above the colonies 
The cross of England flew, 
And wigs and powder ruled the style, 
This looking-glass was new. 


5 hangs upon the parlor wall, 


I see within its oval scope 
A spinet’s ivory keys; 

Lace ruffles, hangers, velvet coats, 
Brocades and broideries, 

And little feet in silken shoes, 
With buckles jewel-set, 

Go twinkling down the polished floor 
In reel or minuet. 


Anon behold the spinet’s keys, 
With cobwebs overspread, 

And sworded soldiers of the king 
In uniforms of red. 

Then roaring flames upon the hearth, 
And stern-faced sire and son, 

In spattered buff and tattered blue, 
They wore at Lexington. 


They bring the family silver out, 
And melt it down to make 

Fresh bullets in a rusty mold, 
For struggling Freedom’s sake. 

The heavy spoons that often stirred 
Their cups of fragrant tea, 

And dish and goblet richly wrought 
In frosted filagree. 


Now on the polished surface glints 
The reflex of a tear, 

That dried among the faded flowers 
Upon a soldier’s bier. 

Then glowing stripes of red and white 
And stars of glory pass, 

As patriot hands unfurl a flag 
Within the looking-glass. 
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Gaze in it by the light of day, 
Familiar things are shown 

To strange distorted monsters changed, 
And shapes unearthly grown. 

For in its memory-haunted depths 
The sunny world appears 

Much as it does to human eyes 
Bedimmed with age and tears. 


But when upon the ancient glass 
The ruddy firelight gleams, 
As broadly on its silvered sheet 
The yellow moonlight streams. 
It dreams again of olden times, 
And flitting shadows ‘show 
Once more the scenes that fell to dust 
A hundred years ago. 





MERELY A MATTER OF BUSINESS. 
By George McFarlane Galt. 


O the casualobserver Mr. James 
T Hetherington would not have 

been remarkable as a sentimen- 
talist. 

He himself would have been high- 
ly indignant at any such description 
and would have referred you to his 
letter-head, where his name, the 
simple statement, “Grower of Vio- 
lets,” and the name of a certain 
small village set forth all that he 
had considered desirable or neces- 
sary to impart to the world at large. 

Tall, spare, with a certain ner- 
vousness in his movements that was 
in strange contrast to the air of 
dreamy abstraction that often took 
complete control of his face, he was 
a figure in the community whom no 
one failed to look at a second time. 
Given this force of personality and 
his reticence, it was not to be won- 
dered at that he should furnish a 
never-failing topic of conversation. 

When the weather had been ex- 
hausted and the last war proved un- 
availing, whenever the shortcom- 
ings of the Reverend Mr. Fowler or 
the Reverend Somebody-else, who 


chanced to have the spiritual needs 
of the village in his care at the time, 
were not sufficient to cause more 
than a ripple on the surface of the 
pool of conversation, it was only 
necessary to mention Mr. James 
Hetherington and the effect was as 
instantaneous as when a bit of 
sodium is dropped into a bowl of 
water. 

The most adequate reason for this 
never-flagging interest in the 
“Grower of Violets” is not to be 
found, as might be imagined, in 
anything pertaining to the subject 
which resulted from these discus- 
sions. On the contrary, it is to be 
sought in the fact that the village 
where he had chosen to fix his resi- 
dence had never received what it 
considered to be sufficient expla- 
nation of the causes leading up to the 
arrival of Mr. Hetherington. Con- 
sequently, the subject had never 
gone beyond the speculative stage, 
and it was constantly broached in 
the hope that some ray of light 
might be shed upon it. The inevi- 
table postponement of the solution 
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only made the search more fascinat- 
ing, and it is an open question 
whether a successful explanation 
would have made of its propounder 
an object of envy or of pity. And 
yet, when a stranger asked (as 
strangers always did ,ask), after 
hearing the discussion, why Mr. 
Hetherington had left the office of a 
successful law firm in the city to be- 
come a grower of violets, village so- 
ciety felt itself individually and col- 
lectively convicted of a shameful 
ignorance when it had to confess 
that it did not know. It must not 
be thought that society was unduly 
inquisitive; it was as though you 
had been talking at large on the Boer 
war and how unfair it was, and then 
had been obliged to admit that you 
did not know just what they were 
fighting about. 

It is obvious from all this that the 
lack of information evinced no lack 
of a proper spirit of investigation or 
of scientific methods of research. 
No amateur genealogist ever hunted 
more earnestly for the missing an- 
cestor who should connect him (or 
her) with the “famous colonial offi- 
cer” (of the same name) than so- 
ciety pursued its unfruitful quest. 
Naturally enough, the trouble was 
with Mr. James Hetherington. He 
firmly but persistently refused to be 
drawn. Briefly, the facts in the 
case, and all else was speculation, 
were: that he had come from the 
city the summer before, that he had 
bought the fine old Hollins place for 
cash, and that he had built extensive 
greenhouses and started to grow 
violets. Society might have re- 
garded this as the slightly eccentric 
performance of a retired florist or a 
wealthy gardener, had it not learned 
that a carload of furniture hdd ar- 
rived and had been delivered at the 
Hollins place under the watchful 
eye of an irreproachable manser- 
vant, who immediately took full 
charge of the household affairs of 
“the last to recognize the superior 
advantages of Branchville as a 
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suburban,” etc., etc., as the editor of 
the Daily Sentinel remarked. The 
manservant was an insurmountable 
fact that opposed itself to the re- 
tired florist idea, and several of the 
male members of society, after see- 
ing Mr. Hetherington, remembered 
him as a lawyer and as a member of 
one or two clubs where his devotion 
to the library was his most conspic- 
uous trait. His social value being 
once established, several men _ pro- 
ceeded to welcome him to Branch- 
ville, being urged to this course in 
part by a desire to be courteous to 
a newcomer; and in part by sundry 
home influences that knew the value 
of being early on the field with a 
desirable stranger. 

All these advances were received 
and replied to with a perfect ease, 
and the men unanimously voted him 
a nice chap and were for accepting 
him without delay as one of them- 
selves. The afore-mentioned home 
influences were equally in favor of 
him but they wanted more informa- 
tion. Those of the men on whom 
the most imperious demands were 
made tried to obtain information by 
such obvious methods as the discus- 
sion of why Branchville was a bet- 
ter place of residence than Beech- 
wood; but after a few attempts Mr. 
Hetherington’s remarkable talent 
for attending to his affairs was uni- 
versally acknowledged and gener- 
ally admired. Thereafter the male 
population of Branchville confined 
itself to the work of constructing 
reasonable hypotheses, and it was 
rumored that one or two turning 
worms had even suggested with 
some asperity that Branchville 
owed Mr. Hetherington a debt of 
gratitude for affording it the specta- 
cle of a man who could mind his 
own business and who allowed 
others to mind theirs. 

This discomfiture was not of a 
sufficiently serious nature to cause 
the abandonment of effort; it mere- 
ly brought about a change of tac- 
tics. The enemy was attacked with 
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cards to teas, where, conversation 
being prevalent, it was hoped that 
he might be exposed. He never 
failed to answer, but it was general- 
ly with the same weapon, and his 
cards, though irreproachable as to 
form, were of no practical value to 
an investigator. Branchville grew 
rather nervous; it was on its mettle. 
Mr. Hetherington remained calm. 
The scouts disguised as invitations 
to various functions brought no in- 
formation. Flank movements, in- 
tended to discover the enemy’s 
source of strength and made in the 
direction of the city he had left, 
were of no use. At last Mrs. Tom- 
my Hall, as genera’ in command, de- 
cided upon a direct attack. Having 
ambuscaded Mr. Hetherington at 
the golf club, she laid aside her 
usual diplomatic weapons and asked 
him why he had decided to make 
Branchville his home. His answer, 
“That he had thought that the vil- 
lage offered many inducements, in 
its quiet charm and its pleasant so- 
ciety, to one who wanted just 
enough occupation to make a life of 
study attractive,” was not consid- 
ered wholly adequate, and a suspi- 
cion of accent upon the auxiliary 
verb made it seem advisable for the 
attacking forces to declare for truce. 

The strength of Mr. Hethering- 
ton’s position was so apparent that 
the truce continued and society con- 
tented itself with defending its hy- 
potheses. The younger set, King’s 
Daughters, etc., maintained that it 
was heart trouble that had sent him 
away from the city, as he was not 
oid enough—he looked anywhere from 
thirty to thirty-five—to be free from 
the danger. They hoped he would 
pull through. The older set agreed 
that health was a safe proposition, but 
experience led them to blame the 
lungs. 

When his greenhouses finally be- 
gan to yield a bountiful supply of 
violets all parties united in declar- 
ing that an overlooking providence 
had evidently intended him from 


the beginning to grow flowers and 
that he had probably just found it 
out. His assistants were almost as 
enthusiastic as he was, and he spent 
hours in experiments. The product 
was shipped to the city, as he de- 
clared that he meant to make the 
experiment pay for itself, and he 
soon had a contract to supply one 
or two firms on the avenue with all 
he could grow. And yet his friends 
were allowed to have first choice at 
wholesale rates, and you must see 
that the violets were superior, for 
the dealers knew this and did not 
grumble. He had told them be- 
cause he thought it unfair to them 
not to let them know! If you have 
ever had a particularly beautiful 
bunch of these sweetest of all flow- 
ers, set in a delicately tinted fringe 
of green and sealed in a dainty box, 
you may know why Branchville vio- 
lets enjoy such favor in a certain set. 

Aside from the general interest 
that they might inspire by their per- 
fection, the violets have a special 
claim on attention, because it is to 
them that we owe our only informa- 
tion as to why Mr. Hetherington 
chose Branchville for his abiding 
place. There is nothing very defi- 
nite, after all, but I shall set forth all 
that is known. Following one of the 
hypotheses already mentioned, I 
have drawn my own conclusions 
and others will do the same, proba- 
bly according to age and tempera- 
ment. 

A little leisure and a greater fond- 
ness for flowers strengthened a 
slight acquaintance with Mr. Heth- 
erington into a considerable inti- 
macy, and I found that my pleasant- 
est stroll was to his greenhouses, 
where in the little room that he dig- 
nified with the name of office we 
smoked many pipes of tobacco and 
arrived at many conclusions in re- 
gard to things terrestrial which the 
world has not seen fit to adopt. But 
then, the tobacco was good for the 
plants. 

Before relating the events of the 
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particular morning that settled my 
ideas, 1 must tell you that when 
Miss Adams spent a few weeks with 
her sister, Mrs. Tommy Hall, during 
last autumn, she had a very large 
share of the product of Mr. Hether- 
ington’s hothouses laid at her dainty 
feet. An investigator can never af- 
ford to overlook any facts, and | as- 
sure you that the number of her ad- 
mirers and slaves was only limited 
by the number of eligibles on her 
sister’s list. Speaking for the ineli- 
gibles, I think that the others were 
justified. 

It is absurd to try to find terms 
for perfection, and I can no more 
hope to describe her charm in words 
than I can hope to make you feel the 
rare charm and the delicate fra- 
grance of the violets. When you see 
Branchville violets you will know 
them by instinct, and when you see 
Miss Adams you will know her, I 
am sure. As to mere externals, she 
was neither tall nor short, and her 
figure suggested neither the hour- 
glass nor the distressing effects of a 
course of dress reform. Her well- 
poised head gave dignity to her car- 
riage and made her seem taller than 
she was, an effect that was not di- 
minished by masses of light hair 
worn high on her head above a 
broad clear brow, and continually 
caressing the coquettish bow of rib- 
bon that usually nested in them. 
Her smile (which was never very 
far away) disclosed even, white 
teeth. But all these details are mere 
unimportant settings to rare jewels, 
when once you had looked into her 
eyes. They were blue, deep blue, 
like that of the violet, with all that 
velvety softness with which nature 
makes mock of all human craftman- 
ship. 

As quiet pools mirror the passing 
aspect of the heavens, so her eyes 
bespoke her mind, and, if the talk 
chanced to be a serious one, you 
would have sworn that their flower 
counterparts had only borrowed 
their gentle softness. Then she 
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would change from grave to gay, 
and under the sparkling animation 
of her glance you could not have 
told for your life which you liked 
the better, Miss Adams grave or 
Miss Adams gay; but you would 
have gone on looking into her eyes. 
That was a foregone conclusion. 

She had been in Branchville two 
whole weeks and the Hall place 
rather resembled an annex to a 
florist’s shop, when it occurred to 
her that she would like to see where 
they grew. Whether the personali- 
ty of the grower interested her, I 
cannot say, for she never gave all 
her reasons for doing things, but she 
had undoubtedly heard all the spec- 
ulations about Hetherington and 
wished to draw her own conclusions 
from evidence at first hand. At any 
rate, McClure, who was the leading 
eligible, volunteered as escort and 
assuring her that formality was un- 
necessary, led her to Hetherington’s. 
They found him in one of the 
houses, coat off and pipe in mouth, 
so busily engaged in turning over 
the earth around some plants that 
he never heard the opening of the 
door. As McClure stepped in and 
called out, “You don’t mind our run- 
ning in on you, I know,” he dropped 
his trowel with a start, and, turning, 
saw a rare picture. Miss Adams 
was standing, framed by the low 
doorway, with the warm October 
sun glancing from the little tendrils 
of hair that had escaped from under 
her hat and bringing out her beauti- 
ful coloring that was not less effect- 
ive by reason of her blue cloth 
gown. McClure had insisted that 
her fondness for blue was due to her 
knowledge that it was the most be- 
coming color. 

Hetherington was off his guard. 
Forgetting to remove his cap from 
his head or his pipe from his mouth, 
he plainly stared until McClure’s 
formula of introduction brought 
him to himself. He covered a mo- 
mentary confusion by a hasty dive 
for his coat, and when that had been 
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put on, no one could have said that 
he had not been disturbed merely by 
being caught in his shirt sleeves. 
With all the enthusiasm of the gen- 
uine amateur he explained his meth- 
ods and modestly received the 
praises due to his success. And 
then, as his visitors were about to 
leave, he led them to a small bed of 
magnificent double Russian violets, 
and picking only the best, he begged 
Miss Adams to accept them as a 
souvenir, adding, as though forget- 
ful of his surroundings, “They are 
like her eyes.” When they were 
outside, McClure insisted that he 
had said, “They are like your eyes.” 
Miss Adams declined the altered 
version and insisted that her hear- 
ing was quite good; whereupon Mc- 
Ciure beat a hasty retreat and took 
up the more easily defended propo- 
sition “that if he did not say it, he 
should have done so.” 

All of the episode, except Mc- 
Clure’s views, being duly reported 
in several quarters by Mrs. Tommy 
Hall, was considered to be of vital 
importance in determining why 
flowers and a country life had won 
as against law, and some of those 
who had been halting between two 
opinions now came out and openly 
declared that Mr. Hetherington’s 
lungs were quite sound and that 
his heart would be all right in 
time. 

But the grower of violets showed 
no more inclination than he had al- 
ready done to seek advice as to his 
physical or mental condition. Miss 
Adams had to go back to town with- 
out a chance to ask whose eyes were 
so like flowers, and Mrs. Tommy 
Hall acquired the first automobile 
in Branchville. Mrs. Tommy is 
nothing if not thoroughly modern, 
you know, and to be sure of your 
lead in these strenuous times you 
must know how to run an “auto.” 
During “the mild open winter that 
is one of the chief charms of Branch- 
ville” (as you may read in its pro- 
spectus), the antics of the automo- 


bile eclipsed all other interests, and 
I confess that I wondered more fre- 
quently whom Mrs. Tommy would 
run down or spill out than why 
Hetherington had come to Branch- 
ville. He was almost an accepted 
fact. 

But an early spring day, that had 
been made for May and had been 
slipped into March by some mis- 
take, tempted me out to the hot- 
houses, where I found their owner 
sitting before his desk, with his pa- 
pers scattered on the top, and his 
frequent air of abstraction on his 
face. He offered me a chair, pushed 
over the tobacco jar, and as we 
talked he straightened his papers. 
Suddenly a square envelope that 
had been overlooked caught his eye. 
Asking me to pardon him, he opened 
it and read what was written on the 
paper within. Evidently the con- 
tents were brief, but eminently 
pleasing, for he was about to place 
it with other letters on the desk 
when a thought came to him and he 
read it again and slipped it into his 
pocket. 

There was a smile on his lips as 
he filled his pipe, and settling him- 
self comfortably in his chair said, 
“Do you remember a very wise re- 
mark that was made some years ago 
about casting bread upon the waters 
and getting back nice sugared buns 
in return?” 

I nodded assent. 

“Well, the author was right, and 
here is another proof, right here in 
this little country greenhouse, that 
he surely didn’t even dream of. You 
may not know that in my somewhat 
brief residence in Branchville I have 
seen the birth, growth and death of 
more romances than any one in the 
town. It usually begins with a 
bunch of flowers, to be sent in time 
for a dinner or a dance,—‘Please 
don’t fail me,’ and that sort of 
thing, you know. Then it’s a bunch 
once in a while to the same address, 
—‘T enclose card and would ask you 
to see that all charges are paid.’ 
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After that I look for a standing or- 
der for the season, and generally I 
get cards or read of the wedding in 
the papers, or get a very brief note 
asking me not to send any more. In 
some cases matters have gone into 
the second season and in others the 
change of name on the address tag 
has been surprisingly sudden. And, 
well, they don’t interest me much. 
It is a fascinating study, I assure 
you, but I didn’t mean to deliver a 
lecture; I was only going to tell you 
what reward I have as a caster of 
bread. 

“Last fall a man and a girl came 
out here one day, and I rather imag- 
ined that there was a standing order 
coming to me. I do not mention 
names from motives of professional 
delicacy, or at least that is what we 
used to call it in the law, but you 
won’t mind, I know, and you can 
guess all you please. These two were 
so fitted for each other; he was such 
a clean, manly chap, and she so 
dainty and so much the lady—I 
know the word is abused, but I 
mean it in the good old English 
sense—that I hoped nothing would 
hinder. I know when I got my first 
order I felt as a kid might who had 
a new toy, and if they had been 
going to court I couldn’t have taken 
more pains with them. 

“In due time the standing order 
came, and every Sunday saw my 
best bunch of violets. There was 
no necessity for sending a card, I 
was told, ‘the flowers spoke for 
themselves.” I was so interested 
that it was a painful thing to receive 
a note one morning that said simply, 
‘Please discontinue my order for 
flowers,’ with the man’s name and 
‘yours sincerely.’ I had grown so 
much attached to the weekly send- 
ing of these flowers that I felt per- 
sonally aggrieved and laid it on the 
man’s pigheadedness. You see, her 
kind doesn’t play with a _ chap, 
neither would she calmly give up 
her independence. The man I knew 
to be proud and a little stubborn, 
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but I thought that the quarrel would 
not last long.” 

“Then you knew her before?” 

“No, but she was’—and then he 
changed as he was about to give me 
some information, and went on, “I 
mean that I am quick to make up 
my mind about people’s characters, 
and that is what I made of these 
two. Remains of former interest in 
complex legal research and the 
analytical mind. A week went by 
and no order; then another, and I 
grew uneasy; a third dragged along, 
and I threw myself in the man’s 
way every day. I wanted to help 
him out, for I could see that he was 
not having a good time. No per- 
fectly happy man ever has that care- 
worn look before ten in the morn- 
ing. He is not the sort to go to 
pieces, as you would agree if I told 
you his name, but he would feel that 
sort of thing through and through. 
I wanted to help him, but you can’t 
refer to that sort of thing, you 
know. 

“One night, after thinking of 
them, a happy thought struck me. 
It was Friday and the next day 
would be the fourth Saturday on 
which no violets had been sent. 
There was some sentiment con- 
nected with the day I suppose, and 
I concluded to cut into the game 
and send the violets myself. There 
was no card needed, and if she had 
gotten over the first soreness of the 
estrangement, she would take it as a 
sign that he wasn’t altogether 
happy, and would at least write and 
thank him for the flowers. Then he 
was just the man to see the point 
and grab his opportunity. On the 
other hand, if she had thrown him 
over for good and all, there would 
be no harm done. He would know 
nothing, and in the absence of a card 
there would be no positive evidence 
that he had done it. 

“TI was very well pleased with my- 
self in the role of deus ex machina, 
and I think my hothouses have a 
right to be proud of the bunch of 
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violets that went to town next 
morning. After they had gone a 
thousand things occurred to me. 
Perhaps she was out of town, or 
perhaps the express people wouldn't 
deliver them promptly, etc., etc., and 
by Tuesday I couldn’t stand it any 
longer, and I went to town to hang 
around his office in the hope of 
seeing him. I walked up and down 
for some time, and was about sure 
thgt I was all kinds of a fool for mix- 
ing up in other people’s affairs, when 
I felt myself gripped on the shoul- 
der and whirled around, and my 
man, with all the careworn look 
wiped out of his eyes, was saying, 
‘I’m mighty glad to see you. I was 
just going to drop you a line to ask 
you to renew that order for violets. 
Same address, same everything as 
before, and many thanks.’ That 
was all he said, but the look he gave 
me and the grip of his hand would 
have made a good sized volume if 
put in print. 

“Naturally I went home with a 
fine appreciation of myself, and I 
haven’t lowered my estimate of my 
personal worth since I got the note 
you saw me reading just after you 
came in.” 

He put his hand in his pocket and 
pulling out the square envelope 


tossed it to me. There were no 
marks on it save the stamp of the 
sub-station in the city, and on the 
sheet of plain paper that was en- 
closed was this sentence: 


“IT know her eyes would beam ap- 
proval if she knew what a good 
deed you have done with your 
violets.” 


As he knew nothing about my 
acquaintance with Miss Adams’s 
handwriting, I saw no necessity for 
enlightening him, nor did I tell him 
that I had information that made 
me rather certain about “her eyes.” 
My interpretation might have sur- 
prised him and would have done no 
good anyway. I took refuge in a 
reference to his sugar bun and some 
inane remark about the desirability 
of a satisfied conscience, and the 
pause might have been a little awk- 
ward had Hetherington not broken 
the silence with a laugh: “My dear 
fellow, you miss the main point of 
the whole thing. I have my stand- 
ing order renewed, and as the sea- 
son is almost over I positively can’t 
afford to lose any orders.” 

And that is why I say to the cas- 
ual observer Mr. James Hethering- 
ton would not have been remarkable 
as a sentimentalist. 
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By Charles Hanson Towne. 


AS the year paused ? 


Stiller than sleep or death 


The wide world seems beneath the torrid sun. 
Weary, the racing year must take one breath, 
Before his journey is once more begun. 


Hush! now the hot wind waves the drooping grain, 
And far across parched meadow land and lea 

I hear the whisper of approaching rain — 
Faint ripple on time’s everlasting sea. 








THE HILL 


TOWN PROBLEM. 


By Edward Asahel Wright. 


F a published list, issued by the 
() state, of 711 neglected farms 

in Massachusetts over 300have 
been sold and over 200 withdrawn at 
the request of the owners, with the re- 
suit of reducing to 136 the number of 
such farms on the descriptive list 
still offered for sale. The withdraw- 
als indicate advancing prices or im- 
proving conditions in some other di- 
rection. Had this occurred in some 
other than the conservative Bay 
State it would have been heralded 
as a most flattering boom in farm 
lands. The sale of these low-priced 
properties continues in this state 
with a constantly increasing de- 
mand. 

A superfluity of unjust adjective 
and a paucity of discerning enter- 
prise have perhaps more to do than 
anything else just now in retarding 
the improvement of New England 
hill towns. “Abandoned” is a most 
unfortunate and in the main un- 
truthful term to apply to farms that 
for various reasons may not be in a 
good state of cultivation. Let us be 
more justly accurate and call them 
neglected farms. Much interest is 
being manifested in those of Massa- 
chusetts, not only by people within 
the state but also by many who 
would gladly be there. This interest 
can be turned to very profitable ac- 
count alike to the individual, the 
town, and the state if properly en- 
couraged. The general public has 
had very limited knowledge of these 
properties. For the purpose of form- 
ing an idea of the character of neg- 
lected or low-priced farms in differ- 
ent parts of Massachusetts the coun- 
ties of Middlesex, Worcester and 
Berkshire may be taken as repre- 
sentative localities of eastern, cen- 
tral and western Massachusetts re- 
spectively. Among the farms that 
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have been publicly offered for sale as 
bargains within the past two or 
three years in these counties almost 
every variety possible to them has 
been represented. The number has 
not been so great as may have been 
supposed. The prices asked have 
been as varied as the character of 
the places, ranging from $2.50 to 
$100 per acre, including buildings. 

The lowest priced farm in Middle- 
sex county that the writer has re- 
cently learned of was situated a 
half-hour’s drive from a railroad 
station and a ten minutes’ drive 
from the post office. It included 
about 100 acres of pasturage, a little 
less of woodland, and over 50 acres 
suitable for cultivation and hay; all 
told a little less than 260 acres. The 
fields were smooth enough for the 
advantageous use of a machine in 
mowing. Among the food produc- 
ing trees on the place were four or 
five dozen apple trees, a few other 
fruit trees and sugar maples enough 
to warrant attention. The farm- 
house was a large one of twelve 
rooms and in fairly good repair, as 
was the barn. There was running 
water anda well. The price was $12 
per acre including buildings, five- 
sixths of the price to remain on 
mortgage at five percent. In other 
words the purchaser would have 
needed to pay in cash only about 
$500 to have taken possession. 

In Worcester county a farm of a 
little over 100 acres, considered es- 
pecially desirable for raising poultry 
and vegetables and for establishing 
a trout pond, as a good trout stream 
ran through it, has been offered for 
sale within the past year for less 
than $5.50 per acre, including a small 
house and barn in respectable con- 
dition supplied with well and spring 
water. It would have required per- 
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haps $300 in cash and a mortgage of 
about the same amount to have se- 
cured the property. About one-fifth 
of the land was suitable for cultiva- 
tion, the rest of it being pasture and 
woodland, nearly equally divided. 
This farm was about the same dis- 
tance from the nearest railroad sta- 
tion and post office as the one men- 
tioned above. 

In settling an estate in southern 
Berkshire a farm has been recently 
offered for sale for $2.50 per acre 
with buildings; the house, a small 
affair of four rooms, being of little 
value; the two barns serviceable. 
The house and one of the barns had 
a good supply of spring water. This 
property contained less’ than 
twenty-five acres of land suitable 
for cultivation and over 250 acres of 
woodland and pasture. It was thus 
perhaps best adapted to grazing and 
forestry; which latter, by the way, 
is receiving far too little attention 
among New England farmers. The 
nearest railroad station in this case 
was over ten miles away, which ac- 
counts in part for ‘the exceedingly 
low price asked. 

In the same locality, though half 
the distance from a railroad sta- 
tion, a dairy and stock farm, having 
better buildings and in some other 
respects being more desirable, was 
regarded as a great bargain at $15 
per acre. In an adjoining town 
another bargain in dairy and stock 
farms has been offered within the 
past year at $60 per acre. This 
property was nearly ten miles from 
a railroad station. 

So it would seem that the price of 
farms in Massachusetts is not so 
universally regulated by distance 
from the railroad as may have been 
supposed. 

Two years ago the writer was sur- 
prised at the large number of inqui- 
ries shown him by a real estate man 
in New York who had inserted in a 
daily paper in that city a very small 
advertisement of low-priced farms in 
New England. The inquiries came 


liberally from the Middle and West- 
ern States. They seemed to be 
chiefly from thrifty mechanics and 
salaried men, who had saved up 
enough money to purchase a small 
home and who were desirous of liv- 
ing in New England. Some were 
from farmers who wished to return 
East. One wrote that he had been 
successful on his western farm and 
had made money enough to buy an- 
other ; but he wanted to live “among 
civilized people again.” Several in- 
quiries were from men who wanted 
to make a specialty of raising poul- 
try and vegetables. As a rule the 
largest call was for small farms of 
about fifty acres. 

The interest manifested in the 
neglected farms of New England by 
such buyers is strongly corrobo- 
rated by the Massachusetts State 
Board of Agriculture. Secretary 
Stockwell, of that board, issued in 
September last the eighth edition of 
his catalogue of farms in Massachu- 
setts that are for sale at a price low 
in proportion to cost of buildings 
and productive capacity. The de- 
mand for copies of the catalogue is 
constant and increasing; and this 
without any special effort to make it 
generally known that it is obtainable 
without cost. Memoranda, giving 
authentic information as to the lo- 
calities from which the inquiries 
come show that by far the larger 
part naturally are from residents of 
Massachusetts, especially from Bos- 
ton people who call at the State 
House to make personal inquiry. 
But many inquiries come by mail 
from New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Illinois, and not a few from 
Canada. One even from Great Brit- 
ain, requesting a vast amount of de- 
tailed information that certainly 
suggested business. Of sixteen in- 
quiries received October 8, for in- 
stance, one-half came from Illinois. 
During the first six weeks following 
the appearance of one edition of the 
catalogue 1,018 requests for it were 
received by mail. The help which 
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newspapers can be and are in this 
work is illustrated by the marked in- 
crease in the number of inquiries for 
the catalogue immediately following 
some newspaper allusion to it. To 
a short paragraph in a New York 
paper are attributed twenty-six im- 
mediate requests for the catalogue, 
of which eleven were from New 
York and three from New Jersey. A 
Boston newspaper is believed to be 
responsible for forty-eight applica- 
tions received during the first three 
days of the week following its refer- 
ence to the catalogue. 

This catalogue is of course very 
incomplete, in the sense that it does 
not by any means include all the 
farm bargains in the state, for no 
personal canvass has been made for 
information. The farms listed and 
the facts concerning them are simply 
such as city and town assessors and 
the owners have been inclined to 
give voluntarily. But the handling 
of the subject matter thus obtained 
has been admirable and in this re- 
spect the catalogue is all that could 
be desired. Of the farms previously 
listed in this way 309 have been re- 
ported sold, while probably a large 
additional number have been sold 
that have not been reported, as they 
have been withdrawn from the cata- 
logue. The average price of the 136 
farms in the latest list is $1,720.62. 
The average acreage is 135.36, which 
makes the average price per acre, 
including buildings, $12.71. 

The causes for the farms being 
offered for sale are stated in 117 of 
the 136 cases. Old age, failing 
health and inability to work are by 
far the most common, considerably 
more than one third of the owners 
giving these reasons. Nearly an- 
other third say that they have other 
farms or other business. About a 
score give the laconic and variously 
to be interpreted reason of “no use 
for it.” Eight are settling estates. 
From these figures it would appear 
that the inevitable physical decay of 
man has much more to do with the 
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situation than any loss in produc- 
tiveness of the land itself. 

Here is a description of a farm 
taken from the catalogue, which will 
give a fair idea of the character of 
these neglected properties, though 
this is an exceptionally low-priced 
one. It also illustrates the form 
adopted by the state officials for 
giving the information to the public. 
Unless otherwise indicated in the 
catalogue this information is certi- 
fied to as being correct by the own- 
ers, who also agree to sell at any 
time within a year for the price 
and on the terms named, unless pre- 
viously disposed of. The names and 
addresses are given in full. 

“Farm of 160 acres; mowing, 50; 
pasture, 40; woodland, 70; suitable 
for cultivation, 50. House is in fair 
condition, with two-story L, the up- 
per story of which is used as a tool- 


house. Barn large and in need of re- 
pairs. New horse barn, with cellar. 


Well water. Woodland mostly hard 
wood. Farm slopes to the south- 
east and the land is very early. Isa 
good grass farm. Reason for wish- 
ing to sell, cannot look after it. Post 
office, , 2 miles; railroad station, 
, 5 miles. Price, $1,000; $500 
down and $50 a year with interest. 
Would take interest in form of 
produce.” 

Now, lack of discernment and en- 
terprise is surely evident some- 
where in a case like this. The writer 
is familiar with the general locality. 
It is adjoining one of the most pros- 
perous manufacturing towns in the 
western part of the state and near a 
bustling small city; which city is 
constantly buying from outside the 
state many of the articles that 
should be produced on such a farm. 
The same dulness, accompanied too 
frequently by a wasteful expenditure 
of muscle, is very much in evidence 
all through the regions of neglected 
farms in New England. It is also 
accompanied too often by lamenta- 
tions over the disadvantages of loca- 
tion as compared with that of west- 
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ern competitors, to meet whom no 
special or intelligently persistent 
effort is made. When cities and im- 
portant manufacturing towns of 
New England are known to be im- 
porting, often from other states, 
farm products that should be raised 
near and in some cases within their 
own town limits, neglected oppor- 
tunity is proven. The demand for 
farm and forest products as a rule is 
not spasmodic; it is continuous and 
has been growing for years. As a 
timely instance, why should wood 
for fuel be imported from Nova 
Scotia and sold for twelve dollars a 
cord in Boston, while within one 
hundred miles it is hardly thought 
worth the cutting? 

This illustration from the realm of 
forestry has its counterpart, not so 
conspicuous perhaps, in field, gar- 
den, dairy and poultry products. The 
thirty-three cities of Massachusetts, 
with their aggregate population of 
nearly two millions, and the fifty- 
two towns with a population each of 
5,000 and over, have within compara- 
tively easy reach and within the lim- 
its of the state something over 45,- 
ooo farms that should be their natu- 
ral and abundant source of supply 
for many articles which are now im- 
ported from remote localities. In 
many cases these imported products 
are raised in places which have rail- 
road facilities far inferior to those 
of the Massachusetts farms and on 
lands that are worked under greater 
disadvantages and with greater cli- 
matic risks. 

“T would not change places with 
the best paying position in Boston,” 
writes a man, who a few years ago 
gave up a good situation in that 
city on account of poor health to go 
out into the woods and buy a little 
place, only sixteen acres, one of 
Massachusetts’s neglected farms. 
Upon his own confession he didn’t 
know what a plough was, much less 
how to use one, when he made the 
purchase. He had barely money 
enough to pay for the farm and he 


worked out, by the day, some of the 
time. He says he now owns his 
farm, two horses, two cows and 
about $200 worth of improved tools, 
and that his land is increasing in 
value all the time while it gives 
promise of larger profit in the near 
future from small and large fruits. 

A lady, who purchased one of 
these farms simply as an investment, 
says she made improvements upon it 
and rented it,and when, later, shesold 
it to a Swede as a poultry farm for 
the same price she had paid for it, 
she had made an income of several 
hundred dollars from it during the 
three years of her ownership. A 
purchaser of two neglected farms es- 
timates that one has paid him fifteen 
per cent on the investment and that 
the other will pay twenty -per cent. 
Another says his farm of the same 
class has doubled in value during 
the seven years he has owned it. 
He expresses the opinion that any 
young or middle-aged man who is 
careful in selecting a neglected farm 
in Massachusetts can surely make a 
success of the venture, if he has push 
and energy enough to stick to his 
work. 

Letters to state officials bear 
strong witness to the self-evident 
but too often overlooked truth that 
the improvement of the farm means 
the most substantial enrichment of 
the state. One writer, after express- 
ing much satisfaction with his pur- 
chase, says, “I know it would be 
a great benefit to this town if every 
farm was occupied, and what bene- 
fits a town benefits a county and 
must benefit the state.” A man who 
bought five neglected farms gives a 
very practical and forcible clinching 
of the above when he says that the 
ageregate property purchased by 
him five years ago is now assessed 
for five times more than it was when 
he bought it. 

With such evidence, and much 
more that could be cited, of possi- 
bilities for the individual and for the 
Commonwealth in the neglected 
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farms of Massachusetts, it would 
seem that the state could make no 
better investment than in the most 
liberal encouragement of the occu- 
pancy and enterprising cultivation 
of the hill town lands. The estab- 
lishment of a complete bureau of 
information concerning available 
lands, with headquarters in the 
state department of agriculture and 
branches at every county seat, could 
do more for the solid betterment of 
the hill towns financially and social- 
ly than all ethical and esthetical 
theorizing combined. Let the in- 
dividual having neglected lands to 
sell keep a full description of them 
in the local town clerk’s office; let 
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the town clerk send a condensed de- 
scription to the county clerk; let the 
county clerk send a synopsis to such 
a bureau as proposed at the capital, 
and a useful channel would be estab- 
lished through which the state offi- 
cials and the inquiring public would 
be in convenient and authentic 
touch with all such _ properties 
throughout the state. This could be 
done at small expense. Then let it 
be publicly and systematically ad- 
vertised that information of this re- 
liable character could be obtained 
without expense and we should soon 
see many thousands, of a class who 
make desirable citizens, seeking 
farms and homes in New England. 





A PRAYER. 
By Marion Hill. 


HE mind, within its deep shrines of regret, 
Mourns still the words we longed to speak, and could not; 
Lord, save our hearts from bitterer memories yet,— 
The words that we had power to speak, and would not. 


Aye - - 
LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG 
and its Wooded Shores _ 











BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


HEN Lafayette was in this 
country, in 1825, he was in- 
vited to Vermont and escorted 

through that beautiful state by a few 
public-spirited citizens. ‘The pretty 
town of Windsor, lying on the high 
banks of the Connecticut, near the 
foot of Ascutney, was honored by his 
presence and from there the party 


struck northward and westerly, going 
to Burlington and Champlain. Mem- 
phremagog, with its shining waters 
and picturesque hills, saw nothing of 
the noble Frenchman. Why? Be- 
cause Champlain is rich in historical, 
political and legendary associations, 
while her sister lake has little to offer 
the traveller save the simple beauties 
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of nature and the homely story of her 
early settlers. For the same reason 
the shores of Lake George and 
Champlain are crowded with homes 
and villages while the Canadian lake 
in its entire stretch of thirty miles has 
not a village on the west side, and but 
one, with less than fifty houses, on the 


. eastern shore. Yet those who know 


it best will, on account of its surpass- 
ing beauty, rightly demand a place 
for it in a series of articles embracing 
the most beautiful lake regions of 
New England. 

Lying mostly in Canada, Vermont 
may yet claim a large share of Mem- 
phremagog, since it is fed by three 
of her small streams, hardly large 
enough to be called rivers, the Clyde, 
the Black and the Barton. The last 
had a sudden augmentation in its 
flow many years since by the con- 
tents of Runaway Pond. This pond 
at the beginning of the century lay on 
the uplands of Glover and Greens- 
borough and was one of the sources 
of the Lamoille River. In 1810 an 
attempt was made to turn the waters 


into the Barton River, when it broke” 
its bounds, forced its way through. . 


unsuspected quicksands and in a 
rushing wall of water some sixty 
feet high tore along the bed of the 
river and in six hours, carrying every- 
thing before it, entered the Memphre- 
magog, nearly thirty miles away. 

The tidy and enterprising village of 
Newport sits at the head of the lake 
and twice a day dispatches a steamer 
for Georgeville on the east and 
Magog at the north. The Appala- 
chian range tapers off into the St. 
Lawrence levels on the western 
banks, in a string of hills known for- 
merly as Notre Dame Range, the 
chief jewels of which are Owl’s Head, 
Elephantis and Orford, modest peaks 
which give delight in the ascent and 
fine views from the summit. 

Many islands are scattered about 
the lake, only one or two of which 
have yet been beautified by the hand 
of man. The rest are in virgin soli- 
tude. 


Like the adjacent country in New 
England and Canada, the Memphre- 
magog region once echoed with the 
war whoops of Indians, or saw the 
aborigines engaged in peaceful occu- 
pations. Here the tribe of Algon- 
quins was known under various 
names, Wabanaki, or Abenaki, or 
sometimes simply as the St. Francis 
Indians, their largest village being on 
the St. Francis River, which eventu- 
ally receives the waters of Memphre- 
magog, after they have _ rushed 
through the noisy little outlet at 
Magog. There are few traces of 
Indian villages in the region south of 
the lake. Like Armenia, poor Ver- 
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mont for hundreds of years was the 
battle ground of many nations. This 
was the territory on which were fought 
the battles of contending tribes of In- 
dians, and later of whites with In- 
dians and whites with each other. 
Such a condition of things prevented 
the setting up of permanent villages 
or the extensive cultivation of land, 
though here and there were maize 
fields. In the early days, however, 
there was plenty of game and the life 
of the hunter was probably more at- 
tractive than the work of tilling the 
soil. The shores of Memphremagog 
are hilly and still densely wooded, ex- 
cept here and there where farms have 
crept down the irregular slopes to the 
water’s edge. The exciting events of 
the early history of this country took 
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place to the west or north of Mem- 
phremagog, and the lake and its quiet 
forests were an isolated zone of peace 
in those troublous times. Few al- 
lusions are made to the lake by any 
of the early historians of either 
Canada or Vermont and little in the 
way of legend has come down by 
word of mouth. Once in a while a St. 
Francis Indian appears upon the 
shores with baskets to sell, who 
claims descent from the old warriors 
of the Abenakis, though he has 
more French than Indian blood in his 
veins, but with his adoption of the 
Roman Catholic religion his own 
faith in Glooskap has faded away. 
Glooskap was the Algonquin deity, 
or the chief among them, though 
Malsum, the Wolf, seems to have 
claimed almost equal power. Ac- 
cording to Charles G. Leland, who 
has made a study of these old beliefs, 
Glooskap and Malsum were twins, 
born of the first created being, who 
was a woman. Glooskap was born 
first. His brother, who made his ap- 
pearance immediately after, inten- 
tionally killed the mother in the act 
of birth. From the different mem- 
bers of his mother’s body, Glooskap 
created all the animals, fishes and 
man. With the remaining parts Mal- 
‘sum made reptiles, dark valleys, 
jagged hills and other undesirable 
things. Every hill and rock and 
tree, as'well as every animal, was sup- 
posed to be instinct with life and 
obedient to the commands of deity. 
The meaning of Glooskap, Liar, 
is not very complimentary. He was 
so called because he promised to re- 
turn and never did, but the legends 
show an amiable side to his nature 
and that in some ways he was benevo- 
lent. One story tells how three men 
came to him, each with a wish, for he 
was capable of granting any desire. 
The first one wanted to be taller than 
his fellows ; although he was already a 
tall Indian. In order to appear tall 
he put moss in his moccasins and 
wore his hair high, with a wild tur- 
key’s feather sticking from the top. 
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The second one—probably some In- 
dian who had been constantly driven 
from his home—prayed that he might 
always stay in one place; and thethird 
begged to be allowed to live longer 
than any man. Glooskap changed 
the first into a coos, or pine tree, 
easily the tallest in that northern for- 
est, and the turkey feather may be 
seen still waving at its top. The sec- 
ond and third he turned into cedars, 
which are still living stately and ven- 
erable on the shores of Memphrema- 
gog, where are most beautiful speci- 
mens of what is known as “Canadian 
white cedar,” though it is not a true 
cedar at all, but the common “arbor 
vite ;” not of hedge size there, but 
noble trees of the forest. All sorts of 
animals — bears, panthers, beavers 
and squirrels among them—ran on 
Glooskap’s errands, and two wolves 
he rode as steeds. These animals, 
therefore, were among the heraldic 
signs of the Abenakis. Birds, too, 
turtledoves and robins, were his mes- 
sengers, but it was the loon which 
was his chosen bringer of news from 
all the world. At last he made a great 
feast on the border of a lake—of 
course it must have been Memphre- 
magog—to which he invited all the 
animals, and when they were assem- 
bled he floated away from their sight 
in his bark canoe. There was mourn- 
ing among the living creatures, and 
to this day, from the depths of the 
cedars, one hears the owl utter his one 
Indian word “koo-koo-skoos,” “I am 
sorry,” and at early dawn and about 
sunset one may still see the lonely 
loon upon the lake searching and call- 
ing for Glooskap. 

It was said that Glooskap could 
make everything obey him, with one 
exception. He once went to a wig- 
wam where he saw a baby sitting on 
a mat sucking a bit of maple sugar,— 
just such sugar as is made every 
spring on the hillsides of the lake. 
He smiled at the child and_ beck- 
oned it to him. The baby smiled in 
return but did not heed the sum- 
mons. Then he scolded and frowned 
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and ordered it to crawl to him, but 
the baby, though frightened, kept on 
sucking its bit of maple sugar. 
“Oh,” said an old woman, “even the 
master of the earth cannot make 
Wasis, the baby, obey.” And the 
baby said “goo-goo” in triumph and 
ever since all babies say goo-goo be- 
cause the mightiest must yield to 
them. 

The Memphremagog forests abound 
in birch trees, which were even more 
numerous before the spool-makers 
went through the woods and hewed 
down the finest for their trade. Where 
birch trees are found the partridge 
feeds, for nothing suits him better than 
the tender spicy buds, and as the In- 
dian was the canoe-maker for his race 
so the partridge made birchbark ca- 
noes for the birds. And when you 
hear a partridge drumming on a hol- 
low log you cannot to this hour tell 
whether it is an Indian pounding his 
canoe or the partridge fashioning his. 
Neither, if you hear an Indian at 
work, can you tell whether it is really 
a man, or only the pheasant drum- 
ming on his log. 

Glooskap is no longer worshipped 
in the leafy temples of Memphrema- 
gog and the Indian has fared on, 


“Where now, as he weaves his basket gay 
And paddles his birch canoe away, 
He dreams of the happy time for men 
When Glooskap shall come to his tribe 
again.” 


The passing of the Indians was by 
no peaceful way. They had always 
been ready to meet violence with vio- 
lence, as undoubtedly they had met 
kindness with kindness. When John 
Stark, afterward known as the “hero 
of Bennington,” was carried away 
captive by the St. Francis Indians, in 
1751, they took him by the way of 
Memphremagog to their village 
where for four months he was held a 
prisoner, and he testifies that he “ex- 
perienced more genuine’ kindness 
from the savages of St. Francis than 
he ever knew prisoners of war to re- 
ceive from any civilized nation.” 

“T have planted maize in my field 
every June for seventeen years,” 
said Emerson, “and I have never had 
it come up strychnine. . . . I believe 
that justice produces justice and in- 
justice injustice.” 

Who can doubt that if the In- 
dians had always been treated with 
kindness and justice, the fruits of such 
righteousnes would have been reaped 
by the settlers and their descendants? 
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There is more than one instance 
where white captives among the Ca- 
nadian Indians were saved through 
the kindness of Indian women. Cat- 
lin, who spent so many years right in 
the heart of Indian tribe life, among 
many different tribes in various parts 
of the country, says, “I have met with 
so many acts of kindness and hospi- 
tality at the hands of the poor Indian, 
that I feel bound, when I can do it, to 
render what excuse I can for a peo- 
ple who are dying with broken hearts 
and never can speak in the civilized 
world in their own defence.” <A 
still greater authority than Catlin, 
Columbus, in writing to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, said of the Indian races 
that he found in the New World, “I 
swear to your majesties that there is 
not a better people in the world than 
these; more affectionate, affable, or 
mild. They love their neighbors as 
themselves and they always speak 
smilingly.” Yet to such a degree of 
anger and cruelty had the Indians of 
New England and Lower Canada been 
brought by injustice and cruelty and 
to such a fierce desire for vengeance, 


that a bounty was offered for their 
scalps and men hunted the poor In- 
dian as they did wild animals, from 
Massachusetts to the shores of Mem- 
phremagog. It was against these 
tribes that Major Rogers with his 
two hundred New Hampshire rang- 
ers was sent that he might wipe 
them out of existence. Maddened by 
the fact that his wife had been 
scalped, Major Rogers was as filled 
with desire for revenge as was ever 
any Indian, and his familiarity with 
savage ways and habits gave him 
an easy victory over his foes. Many 
of the braves were away on a hunt- 
ing expedition, the rest were sleeping 
after a night of feasting and dancing. 
He fell upon them in the darkness of 
the night and ruthlessly put to death 
men, women and children. When 
the morning dawned and they saw 
the scalps of friends and kindred 
stretched over hoops and swinging 
from poles, their anger was yet more 
inflamed and they added pillage to 
the horrors of the scene, plundering 
the Roman Catholic church and tak- 
ing with them whatever they could 
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carry off. The destruction wrought 
was complete, but the absent braves 
were yet to be reckoned with, and 
Rogers and his men divided into 
three groups the better to escape 
them and to find their homeward way 
as best they could in smaller bands. 
Major Rogers and his followers re- 
turned by the way of Memphrema- 
gog, the Passumpsic, and the Con- 
necticut, but few of them lived to see 
their homes after the perils and hard- 
ships of the trip. 
The occasional 
settlements to be 
found in what is 
now Vermont did 
not grow’ with 
much rapidity and 
no villages or forts 
went beyond Coos 
for many years. 
Civilization fol- 
lowed rather what 
was known as 
“The Indian 
Road,” that is the 
way by canoe and 
portage up the 
Connecticut and 
its tributaries, 
across to the 
streams emptying 
into Champlain. 
The people, how- 
ever, who had the 
courage and hardi- 
hood to venture 
forth into this wil- 
derness were men 
and women of 
force and character, as well as inde- 
pendent spirit. They did not much 
fancy being bandied back and forth 
between New York and New Hamp- 
shire when the lovely region lying be- 
tween Champlain and the Connecti- 
cut was large enough and fair enough 
to join the sisterhood of states. So 
in 1777 they proclaimed themselves 
an independent state. They after- 
wards paid New York $30,000 to be 
clear of her claims and on February 
18, 1791, by tardy act of Congress, 


Vermont was admitted to the Union 
as a younger but very fair little sister, 
the first to join the united family. 
For a few months after declaring her 
independence Vermont was known as 
New Connecticut, a fact that explains 
a good many things. If, in wandering 
about the Canadian hills that hem in 
the lake, one comes across a little 
cabin, with some old man living there, 
he is not so surprised to learn that 
the man’s father came from the Nut- 
meg State if he remembers that Ver- 
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mont was once “New Connecticut” 
and that scores of settlers found their 
way from Long Island Sound up the 
river, across'the border, and into 
Canadian territory. | Connecticut 
names may be traced the whole way, 
though the present generation knows 
almost nothing of its forebears of a 
hundred years ago. Even the un- 
written “blue laws” of Connecticut 
acquired much force in Vermont and 
there was a stiffness about “keeping 
Saturday night,” as well as all day 
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Sunday, that was found nowhere else 
outside of Connecticut. A _ few 
Dutch straggled up from New York 
into Canada, whose descendants may 
still be found, but they rarely came as 
far east as Memphremagog. The loy- 
alists that retreated to Canada went 
‘rather to Montreal than into the 
Eastern Townships and so the real 
Simon-pure Yankees were the first 
white possessors of the soil. Here 
they were said to out-Yankee the 
Yankees, for the hardships of frontier 
life developed every bit of skill of 
hand or wit of brain that any man 
possessed. 
The first 
shores of 


on the 
landed 


white settlers 
Memphremagog 





there about 104 years ago. They had 
come up from Connecticut, follow- 
ing the valleys till they reached the 
lake. They made the mistake of fol- 
lowing the western shore, which is 
much hillier than the opposite, but 


they courageously skirted Owl’s 
Head, whose stony cliffs towered 
more than two thousand feet directly 
over the water. But when they 
reached a long arm of the lake, now 
known as Sargent’s Bay, they were 
too tired to go farther. They stopped 
to hew down trees, build a raft, and 
so floated across the water to a pic- 
turesque point on which there seemed 
to be a clearing. Night was coming 
on. Tired and homesick, they spread 
their straw ticks on the hard ground, 
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and there, shielded by the cedars 
which fringed the point, they spent 
their first night. The spot has ever 
since been knownas“ Bedroom Point.” 
The little village of Georgeville, so 
named in honor of the reigning king, 
was slowly formed, acquiring what 
importance it has ever attained as the 
point of departure of the ferry for the 
opposite side of the lake and in after 
years as the wharf where the steamer 
should daily make its landings. 

The hardships of the early settlers 
are still recounted by old men who 
were born in those primitive days. 
The utter absence of roads was the 
first obstacle. Up to 1810 there were 
very few turnpikes in Vermont, and 
after the line was 
crossed near Mem- 
phremagog, prog- 
ress was made by 
cutting down the 
trees in the path 
and hauling house- 
hold effects on 
sledges,even when 
there was no 
snow. Wheeled 
vehicles would 
have been upset at 
the first stump. 
The houses were 
built of logs, 
chinked with 
moss and clay, excellent clay be- 
ing found in all that country,and shin- 
gled with strips of wood fastened or 
with wooden pegs. The first bed was 
a “catamount,” four sticks driven into 
the clay floor, cedar poles laced on 
with thongs, and over this a layer of 
poles and skins, perhaps a sack of dry 
leaves or grass. The table was as 
simple in construction, and the seats 
were made by having the lowest logs 
so large that they projected into the 
room and made long settees. Bits of 
stumps sawed off the right height 
were also used for stools. Much of 
the cooking was done outdoors in 
gypsy kettles and in winter in the 
stone fireplace. Game abounded, 
and as fast as the little clearings were 
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made corn, beans, potatoes and oats 
were planted in the forest mould 
among the stumps, and tiny crops 
were raised. A few cows were 
brought in, but the poor things had to 
share the hard fortunes of the pio- 
neers. To have been a pioneer cow 
brought no special glory to the bo- 
vine race, for there are few left of that 
hardy breed to tell the story of their 
ancestors. The bony, scrawny old 
red variety that could winter the 
Canadian storms with almost no 
shelter and live by browsing on twigs 
chopped from the branches of trees, 
with now and then a bite from the 
garnered grass of the beaver mead- 
ows, has been replaced by the fat and 
sleek Jersey or the dignified Holstein, 
and the pioneer cow is only a mem- 
ory. 

These beaver meadows were inter- 
esting bits of ground. On the rapid 
mountain streams there was many a 
colony of beavers. To build their 
dams they had to denude bits of land, 
and as soon as the light and sunshine 
streamed into these openings in the 


forest the roots of the grass came 
creeping like magic, and nothing gave 
a settler greater joy than to find an 
upland beaver meadow, where he 
could pasture his lone cow in sum- 
mer, or perhaps make a little hay to 
be saved for a winter supply. Here 
too gardens were made so that vege- 
tables could be raised at once without 
the delay occasioned by clearing the 
land. There was also the advantage 
of having it flooded every year when 
the water set back from the beaver 
dams, as this not only enriched the 
soil but helped to keep the trees from 
springing up again by drowning their 
first feeble efforts at growth. 
Markets were far away, and though 
they had been near these first settlers 
had little to carry to them, yet some 
things they had. Nature helped 
them. They burned down the great 
trees and made potash, “black salts,” 
as they called it, and weary journeys 
they made to Montreal, or Three Riv- 
ers, disposing of potash and pelts and 
bringing back necesssary supplies. 
Though they might raise a little 
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grain they had to carry it many miles 
to have it ground. Bread was so 
costly that early in the century a man 
would receive one loaf in payment for 
a day’s work. Where there were no 
mills within reach the wheat or bar- 
ley was ground at home between 
rough stones, or it was pounded in a 
plumping mill, which was a log set 
deep in the ground, with a hollow 
burned out at the upper end. The 
pounding was done with a pestle at- 
tached to a spring-pole, which made 
easier the effort of raising the heavy 
instrument. Stone mortars and pes- 
tles, such as the Indians use, were 
also common, especially for maize. 
Corn was also prepared for food by 
boiling it with a bag of hard-wood 
ashes, to soften and “hull” it. With 
this was eaten maple syrup, made 
from the trees about the home. As 
Booker Washington recalls with 
pleasure as the greatest luxury of his 
childhood, molasses and corn bread, 
so the old settler looks back upon 
hulled corn and “maple honey” as a 
feast fit for the gods. The making of 
maple syrup was a great industry and 
in the forties no state except Louisi- 
ana made so much sugar as Vermont. 
It averaged seventeen and_ three- 
quarters pounds to the inhabitant and 
was worth five cents a pound. Dur- 
ing the Civil War great quantities of 
maple sugar were made in Vermont 
and Canada, but after the price of 
cane sugar came down to five cents 
there was much less market for it. 
It fluctuates now; some years the 
farmers make a great amount and 
sell it for seven and eight cents a 
pound, and then, discouraged by the 
competition with beet and cane 
sugar, give up any attempt to add to 
their income by the hard labor of 
feeding the fires and boiling down the 
sap. Nature too is variable: some 
years she is generous and then for a 
year or two she is very chary with her 
favors and either turns the sap into 
leaves so fast that it does not make 
good sugar, or so weights it with 
earthy products that there is little 
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sweetness in it. But the dwellers 
on the lake have a sweet tooth and 
they will probably always make sugar 
for their own consumption, as they 
raise bees for honey, than which is 
none better in the world. “White 
man’s foot,” as the Indians call the 
white clover, which follows the track 
of civilization in the East, as sun- 
flowers do in the West, flourishes at 
its best on the hills about Memphre- 
magog, and the blossoms fill the air 
with their delicate breath and the 
hives with honey far beyond the 
famed Hymettus. 

Another lover of the clover is the 
sneep. He, too, may be considered a 
pioneer animal. Merinos were first 
brought over in 1802, when they were 
of great value, a ram costing from 
three hundred and fifty to more than 
five hundred dollars. They soon were 
brought in large numbers into New 
England, from Portugal and Spain, 
and from the hillsides of Vermont 
they found their way, little by little, 
across the line legitimately; not as 
in 1812, when animals were driven 
back and forth without much regard 
to ownership during the fighting days 
that made border life uncomfortable 
and too much like that of England 
and Scotland in former times. It 
must be said, however, to the credit of 
the inhabitants of both sides of the 
line, that by a friendly compact they 
usually kept the peace with each 
other, no matter how much their re- 
spective governments warred. 

There were other cares, besides 
the work of looking after their food, 
connected with the raising of cows 
and sheep. As domestic animals in- 
creased wolves and bears came also. 
Tender lamb and veal were to them 
likewise a new luxury, and since a 
kindly fate had brought these tidbits 
within their reach they made haste to 
stretch out their paws and take them. 
A wolf sometimes killed twenty 
sheep in a night, as though in wanton 
delight at taking life. Many tales 
like this are still current on the 
mountain. A mulatto, the only col- 
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ored man in the neighborhood, lived 
at the foot of Owl’s Head, and during 
the War of 1812 had made a clearing 
part way up, which was a good place 
for grazing sheep. About a hundred 
of them were put to pasture there 
when the bears came down from the 
mountain and killed a great many and 
frightened the rest out of reach. The 








owner advertised to give half of all 
that could be recovered to the finder. 
An honest man by the name of 
Chauncy Morris conceived the idea 
of getting to the top of the mountain 
if possible, and hunting them from 
above downwards. On his way he 
came upon a bear leisurely eating one 
that it had killed. At the very summit 
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SKINNER’S ISLAND 
he discovered the scattered flock, 
glad to come at his call and follow 
him to safety. For his two com- 
panions and himself he took a sheep 
and a lamb each and returned all the 
rest of the flock to the owner, who 
gratefully lost little time in removing 
his precious flock to a place of 
greater safety. Bears can no longer 
be said to abound, but there is rarely 
a winter when one is not encountered 
in some of the woods near the lake. 
Deer are frequently seen and one was 
drowned at Bedroom Point, a spring 
or so ago, probably driven into the 
water by some dog. The interest- 
ing beaver is no longer to be 
found, but squirrels are numerous 
and friendly. Raccoons and wood- 
chucks are as tempting to dogs as 
they ever were, and the birds of 
the air and the fishes in the lake 
still allure hunter and fisher, save 
here and there where shooting is 
forbidden and the wild things are 
allowed to live their pleasant lives 
in peace and die a natural death. 
An aged baldheaded eagle has his 
eyrie on one of the mountains and 
every year is seen circling high in 
the heavens and looking down at 
the fair landscape. He has seen 
few changes in his long life. The 
woods and waters look almost as 
they did a century ago and the 
abodes of men have hardly in- 
creased in the last thirty years. 
They no longer build houses 





AND OWLS HEAD. 


with the second story project- 
ing over the first, nor are palisades 
erected about the dwellings, but the 
log cabin is still to be found. Away 
from the lake it is the home of some 
poor man who has not yet acquired 
the wherewithal to build a frame 
house. On the shore it is usually the 
summer home of some city resident 
who finds this rude style of architec- 
ture in keeping with the simplicity of 
out-of-door life. The tepee of the 
Indian has been transformed into the 
tent of civilization and many dot the 
shores through July and August. 


THE ENTRANCE TO SKINNER’S CAVE. 
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There are still canoes of cedar, not 
birch bark, upon the waters, but there 
are also noisy, puffing little launches, 
in addition to the dignified Lady of 
the Lake, which boasts her Scotch 
birth, having been built upon the 
Clyde and transported in sections to 
this inland lake during the time when 
Sir Hugh Allan had his summer resi- 
dence here. There is more variable 
fashion perhaps than in the days 
when the women spun and wove their 
garments of linen or wool, but even 
then they took pride in making a 
good personal appearance; at least 
the women did, though it is said of 
the men that they avoided wearing 


beauty for the few who come thither 
in spite of all obstacles. 

The character of the people is un- 
changed. There are no French up 
and down the lake; an Irish family 
would be almost a curiosity, and the 
names of a century ago are still 
heard. But at the two ends it is dif- 
ferent. Magog is chiefly French and 
the Irish have reached Newport in 
large numbers. One has only to read 
the names of those who sleep in the 
bleak burying grounds to see how the 
living and the dead are linked to- 
gether; perhaps one should say the 
family names, for the given names 
have changed. In the present dav 
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anything that seemed new. After the 
making of beaver hats had been 
taught by Huguenot refugees and this 
luxury was to be acquired without 
importation, it is related of one man 
that he never enjoyed wearing a new 
beaver hat till it looked “as if it had 
lain in the barnyard two or three 
nights.” Fashion, however, has crept 
in with slow steps, restrained in part 
by the fact that the lake has never 
been made easily accessible from 
Boston, New York or Montreal. In- 
deed one would think, from consult- 
ing the time-tables, that boats and 
railroads had leagued together to 
keep people away, that this unspoiled 
bit of nature might keep its sylvan 


one would not easily find a family 
consisting of father, mother and son 
whose names were Adam, Eve and 
Noah, as the gray stone in the ceme- 
tery shows; as it also shows a pair of 
twins called “Time,” and “Tide,” so 
named, says the story, by their 
humorous father because they were 
born before the doctor could get 
there. 

Speaking of family names, one that 
has for seventy-five years been known 
in Georgeville is Achilles, an unex- 
pected surprise in the quaint little 
place. Among the given names in 
another family are Hector and Homer 
and over the border in Vermont there 
is a girl known as “Helen of Troy.” 
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The people have not lost their skill 
of hand. The best farmers can wield 
chisel and mallet, hammer and plane. 
They can build a chimney or plaster 
a house. They know the secrets of 
the maple grove and how to burn the 
rocks into lime and the clay into 
bricks. Wherever they are forced to 
work with nature’s material they can 
help themselves, but there is not a 
shoemaker within many miles, al- 
ways excepting Newport and Magog. 

The life of the lake farmer is easier 
than it used to be, but it is still no 
bed of roses. At the factories are 
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boring farms. The clearing of the 
land from stones seems an_ eternal 
process. An inexhaustible supply 
comes to the surface in spite of the 
toil of generation after generation. 
The hills are so steep and rugged that 
very little labor-saving machinery can 
be employed and so life is not much 
easier for the man of to-day than it 
was half a century ago. 

Other work has been added to the 
old. The mountains that stand sen- 
tinel over this beautiful sheet of water 
are not only solid with marble and 
granite, some of it of excellent qual- 
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made butter and excellent cheese. 
Bolton, a little place on the west of 
the lake, is famous throughout that 
country for it. Much is sent to Eng- 
land, a country which knows good 
cheese. The farmer’s wife is saved 
the hard labor of making these 
products, but the farmer himself must 
care for the great herds of cows, milk 
them and drive the milk through 
summer sun and winter storm to the 
factory. He must hew down the for- 
est trees just as his forefathers did, 
though he may have them cut up for 
firewood by a portable steam engine 
that makes the circuit of the neigh- 


ity, but threads of silver and even of 
gold run through the rocky depths, 
not enough to makeany one’s fortune 
yet. but enough to excite the covetous 
desires of prospectors and to tempt 
men to ever and anon dig holes into 
the bowels of the earth to see if per- 
chance some richer vein may not be 
discovered. Copper is found in 
greater amount and for a good many 
years the copper mines were worked. 
At present they are sleeping, visited 
only by the geologist or the school- 
boy looking for specimens. The 
swift-flowing streams have been har- 
nessed and saw and grist mills are 
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much nearer at 
hand than they 
used to be. At 
Magog large 
cotton mills 
give employ- 
ment to  hun- 
dreds of men 
and women. 
There are a few 
good boat- 
builders on the 
lake so that the 
summer resident 
can order his 
pretty cedar 
boats made at 
his own door 
and launch them 
from his own 
beach. Few 
sailboats are 
used on these 
waters, for the 
treacherous 
winds sweep 


so suddenly down 
the steep hills 
that even experi- 
enced sailors are 
unceremoniously 
flung into the 
boiling depths. 
The natives know 
the danger and 
content them- 
selves with 
“spruce sails,” 
but strangers are 
now and_ then 
unheedful of 
warnings and lose 
their lives. The 
saddest case in 
recent years was 
of a youngcouple 
who were spend- 
ing a few days before their marriage 
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AROUND GEORGEVILLE. 
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day, which was 
to have been 
their wedding 
day, their  fu- 
neral was held 
in thecity church 
where they were 
to have been 
made husband 
and wife. The 
lake is especially 
dangerous at 
the time of the 
forming of the 
winter ice and 
again when it 
breaks up in the 
spring. Those 
who absolutely 
must cross be- 
fore the ice is 
safe always take 
a boat upon a 
sled, so that in 
case of the crust 
giving way the 





horse can be quickly cut loose and the 


in sailing about the lake in a jaunty boat float. Not a winter passes but 


canoe. In the teeth of a flawy wind, 
and in spite of the protestations of the 
old residents, they ventured out one 
morning, with sails set and hearts full 
of courage and love. 


The next Sun- 


some poor animal is sacrificed in this 
way. The village physician who prac- 
tises on both sides of the lake has 
probably had more hairbreadth es- 
capes than falls to the lot of most men. 
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One May day he crossed on the ice in 
the morning and returned by boat 
over an open sea intheafternoon. The 
cold is intense. The mercury falls to 
forty degrees below zero, Fahrenheit, 
year after year. Think how the poor 
settlers must have suffered in the 
early times! It is bitter enough to- 
day for man and beast alike. The 
charming summers, however, are 
never too warm, and make one forget 
the winter cold. There is usually a 
delicious breeze and an almost entire 
freedom from mosquitoes and, that 
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girls. Magog and Newport have 
churches of various denominations 
and Newport has a fine public library 
in a delightful building. Where the 
dwellers on the west side of the lake 
get their religous pabulum of a Sun- 
day the stranger cannot guess, for 
there is nothing approaching a steeple 
in the entire thirty miles, save the 
pointed firs of the forest. At George- 
ville there is a modest Church of Eng- 
land and an even more modest Meth- 
odist church. Each has a minister 
who serves two or three other par- 
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scourge of so many lakes, the hideous 
little “black fly.” 

Schoolhouses and churches sprang 
up in this region as fast as there was 
demand for them. They were abso- 
lutely devoid of beauty, as they are 
yet. The little red schoolhouse is a 
familiar sight, but nothing is done to 
make it attractive within or without. 
The quality of teaching is happily 
improving and perhaps in time more 
heed will be given to the influence of 
beauty on the receptive boys and 


ishes as well, and it would be hu- 
miliating to have to tell how 
small is the combined salary each 
receives. 

There are no millionaires in this 
fair land, but there are no paupers. 
The prayer of Agar seems to have 
been answered. They have neither 
poverty nor riches, and they seem to 
have food sufficient for them. But 
there is great poverty of recreation. 
Among the summer visitors the ten- 
nis ball may be seen winging its way 
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through the air and the clicix 
of the golf club is not an un- 
known sound, but the na- 
tives are absolutely with- 
out fun and good times. 
The jollities and merrymak- 
ings of the past, huskings, 
apple-paring bees, quilting 
parties and the jolly dance in the hotel 
dining-room are no more. Fire has 
destroyed the hotel; apples are pared 
by machinery and evaporated; and 
the oldest inhabitant has forgotten 
the meaning of a red ear of corn. 
Like country people in other places, 
they lack amusement and life is too 
barren and unjoyous. In Georgeville 
there is a small library, of a few hun- 
dred volumes, collected by friends 
outside the village, and it is surpris- 
ing and most pathetic to see how 





eagerly these books are read in the 
long winter evenings, when the snow 
lies piled high against the houses 
and the searching wind tumbles it 
into drifts that obliterate the roads, 
making familiar places 


“seem far and strange 
As those stark wastes that whiten end- 
lessly 
In ghastly solitude about the pole.” 


The summer comes slowly to the 
shores of Memphremagog. The first 
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THE OUTLET OF THE LAKE AT MAGOG. 
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touch of it is when 
the sap begins to 
run and the woods 
are vocal with men 
and boys collecting 
it, and boiling it 
down to syrup and 
sugaring off in the 
woods. By day the 
sun is almost hot 
and the air is so 
mild that  occa- 
sionally one sees a 
bee waking from its 
long torpor and 
sipping the sweet 
juice. The nights 
are keen and frosty, 
unravelling the 
day’s work, like Pe- 
nelope, and bring- 
ing back a touch of 
winter that the next 
day’s sun must 
make good again. 
Along in April 
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of deciduous trees 
whose bare branch- 
es have been inter- 
woven with cedar, 
pine, hemlock, 
spruce, yew and 
fir. But it is early 
June before all are 
clad and the shim- 
mer of the water is 
cut off by the forest 
draperies. But one 
forgets that loss as 
he listens to the 
hermit thrush sing- 
ing so divinely 
behind this leafy 
curtain. In a land 
full of songsters he 
leads the choir in- 
visible. 

The glory of the 
perfect summer 
lasts till early Sep- 
tember and_ then 
one wakes to find a 


there is a quicker single branch of 
pulse. Where the some upland tree 
snow has_ disap- in glowing red. 


peared in sheltered 
angles blades of grass spring up and 
in the woods at the foot of the beech 
trees the hepaticas open their blue 
“squirrel cups.” By and by the 
spring beauty untwists its delicately 
pencilled petals, to be followed by 
many other spring flowers, none 
sweeter than the twin-flower, not so 
abundant, but just as beautiful as in 
Sweden, where it also bears the name 
of the great botanist, Linnzea. Ferns 
of myriad form unroll their woolly 
fronds, marsh marigolds light up the 
meadowsand lacks-in-the-pulpit and 
wake-robins start up among the 
bushes. Still later the partridge vine 
holds aloft a double flower of wax 
beside its coral berries, and forget- 
me-nots in azure sheets line the 
brooksides. One by one the trees 
put on their summer robes, the birch 
its exquisite green pricked out against 
the snowy bark, the ash, the many 
varieties of maple and all the long line 


SUNSET ON THE LAKE. 


Little by little the 
forests change and by the middle of 
October the maples are aflame. Red 
and yellow mark their glory ; the birch 
is golden, the ash sombre, and the in- 
termingling of these with the ever- 
greens is beautiful beyond words. 

One of the crowning beauties oi 
Memphremagog is the summer sun- 
set. The large body of very dee 
water,thepresence of mountains and 
the fervid summer sun are conducive 
to the formation of great banks of 
clouds and at sunset these are lit up 
with a splendid radiance. Years ago. 
before so many other lovely summer 
resorts had been opened to the pub- 
lic, painters were wont to come to this 
lake for inspiration and a common 
title in a catalogue of pictures was 
“Sunset on Memphremagog.” The 
artists are gone, but the sunsets re- 
main and those who dwell on the 
eastern shores are never weary of the 
glory of the dying day. 
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THE OLD PINE TREE. 


By Alice May Douglas. 


E did not look like a common 

road traveller. His clothing 

was not of the best, yet it was 
not untidy. His face did not por- 
tray culture, neither did it indicate 
the lack of it. His glossy black hair 
had been somewhat ruffled by the 
wind, but was not unkempt. He 
could not have been more than thir- 
ty years of age, yet he looked much 
older; while the wrinkles on his 
thin face seemed to bear with them 
the confession that they were out of 
place. 

The sun was low and he was 
about to stop at a farmhouse to ask 
for a drink. He approached it from 
behind the barn, but hearing voices 
in ‘the yard, he retraced his steps 
and‘looked at the speakers through 
the * rough latticework extending 
from the ,barn to a small shed, both 
of which. were:across the yard from 
the one story white house. 

His keen dark eyes fell upon two 
old men, standing beside-a grind- 
stone under a low, branching maple. 
Both were gray-haired, » but, the 
one with the axe over*his shoulder 
seemed more bent*than his com- 
panion, and his beard was snowy 


white. There was a careworn look ’ 


on his face which seemed:-to intimate 
some sorrow it would ‘hide from the 
curious, but which its anxiousness to 
hide had simply made; /plain. ‘The 
voung man trembled at ‘sight of this 
face, and caught his fingers in the 
lattice to steady himself. ae 

The two farmers were now talk- 
ing and he listened attentively to 
hear what they said. “I’ve come to 
ask a favor of you, Mr. Curry,” be- 
gan the man with the axe. “Could 
you giye me a grind?” 

“What’s to hinder, Friend Ly- 
man, I’d like to know?” replied Mr. 


Curry. “Run into the house, Benny, 
and fetch the big dipper full o° 
water, then turn the grindstone for 
us.” 

A freckled-faced lad did as_ his 
father directed. Mr. Curry took the 
axe from his caller’s hand and held 
it carefully against the grindstone. 

“T take it that something has hap- 
pened to your grindstone,” observed 
Mr. Curry, as he stepped a little 
aside to avoid being spattered by the 
water that dripped from the stone 
wheel. “It is not often that anything 
ever happens to anything like that.” 

“Nothing has happened to mine,” 
returned Mr. Lyman, “still, I 
thought maybe you would sharpen 
my axe for me, that is all.” The 
speaker walked back and forth in 
the yard, never once looking towards 
the whizzing grindstone, and pre- 
tending to be very much interested 
in the hens which were running 
about, and in the trees tossing over 
the prim flower garden which 
stretched a yard or so from the 
house and was kept within bounds 
by a dwarf picket fence. His mind 
was so abstracted that Bennie asked 
without fear of being overheard, 
“What is the matter with Mr. Ly- 
man now, father?” 

“Can’t tell, my boy. He’s always 
had queer ways with him since then. 
Shouldn’t wonder if this grindstone 
business had something to do with 
its. Like as not Billy used to turn 
the grindstone for him, but I do 
hope, for the land sakes, that he 
didn’t jerk it:the way you do. See 
here, boy, be more careful.” 

* Benny tried,: but his present ef- 
fort was. not much of an improve- 
ment, for,his mind was intent, upon 
Mr. Lyman.’ After a few moments 
of contemplation he said, “Say, pa, 
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** Could you give me a grind?” 


if a ‘then’ should ever come into my 
life, you’d be sorry that you didn’t 
get me a bike.” 

“Well, we won't talk about that 
now. Wheels cost too much for 
farmers’ boys.” Then wiping the 
axe against his baggy pants, he 
called out, “Here’s your axe, Ly- 
man. Does that suit you?” 

Mr. Lyman slowly advanced to 
his companion and running his hand 
across the edge, he answered, “That 
is fine, Curry. I’m sure ‘twill do 
good work. I'll return the favor 
some time if you ever have some 
job that your feelings won’t let you do 
for yourself, such as the digging of 
a grave for some of your folks.” 


With these the old 


words 
wrapped up the axe in his bandanna 
handkerchief and slowly walked out 
of the yard. 


man 


Benny, with his hands in his 
pockets, watched him out of sight, 
and then asked, “What is he going 
to do with the old axe, anyway? 
Kill some one? What is he talking 
about graves for? He’s awful fun- 
ny.” 

“He always has been since then,” 
answered his father. 

“Since then” was a new date in 
the calendar of Elmwood, where 
anything out of the ordinary seldom 
occurred, and it related to the epi- 
sode in the Lyman family, with the 
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external circumstances of which all 
were acquainted, and it was as cus- 
tomary to speak of anything hap- 
pening “since then,” as since Christ- 
mas or New Year’s. 

Mr. Curry and his son went into 
the house and the stranger behind 
the lattice sauntered off, without 
even thinking of the drink for which 
he had been so desirous. 

“Since then, since then,” he 
mused, “well, I will go on and learn 
more.” 

He had gone but afew rods when 
a cheery voice called out, “Want a 
ride?” This was the first offer of this 
kind he had had for the whole day 
which he had spent upon the dusty 
country road, and he was only too 
glad to accept it. He jumped into 
the open carriage by the side of the 
middle-aged driver, whose quick 
movements and alert expression 
showed him to be a business man. 
“T am on the lookout for hard pine,” 
he began; “have you come across 
any good wood lots in your travels 
hereabouts ?” 

“None that would be of any use 
except for firewood.” 

“That is the devil of it. Every- 
thing of any size has been felled and 
here we are rushed to death in our 
shipyards and in the greatest need 
ever known for some hard pine. I 
have enough now for the ship on 
her stocks, that is, enough for all 
but her mainmast, and I am at my 
wits’ end to know where to get that 
in time to have the vessel done at 
the date the contract demands. 
There is one splendid tree in this 
neighborhood. I have offered to buy 
it a dozen times—yes, two dozen— 
but the old man sticks to it as if it 
was his right arm. All these no- 
tions people are getting into their 
heads about trees are perfect non- 
sense. It has even crept into the 
schools, too. I don’t object to the 
planting of trees, as the children 
are doing all over town to-day, for 
I’d rather ride in the shade than the 
sun any time, but such a hubbub 


when a business man wants to buy a 
valuable piece of lumber,—well, that 
is carrying things too far.” The 
speaker spurred on his horse which 
seemed to be as nervous as himself, 
and the young man said nothing. 

The ‘two drove on for a few mo- 
ments in silence down the narrow 
road, bordered on either side by 
ashes, birches and low alders. 
There were at least a few pine trees 
near, for the winds kept bringing de- 
lightful whiffs of their odor. 

Presently the man with the axe 
was overtaken. The shipbuilder 
slightly lessened the pace of his 
horse and asked, “Do you still stick 
to your bargain, Lyman? Fifty dol- 
lars is the price.” 

The old man‘made no vocal an- 
swer, but bowed his head. 

“That settles it. I’m on my way 
to your house now to measure the 
mast. If I’d have met you a little 
sooner, I’d have given you a lift.” 

“Let him have my place,” offered 
the young man. 

“*Twouldn’t do any good. Only 
last week a young man I had in of- 
fered to give up his seat for this 
man, Lyman, but the old man said, 
‘No, every young man is some 
father’s son and he must have favors 
shown him, just the kind his father 
would show.’ Lyman’s an odd stick. 
I’ve heard he had some trouble years 
back,—that makes a difference, you 
know. Hello! Here we are now.” 

They stopped at the door of a low 
wood-colored farmhouse. The flow- 
ers bloomed cheerfully about the 
door and vines were twining about 
the old curb well with its high 
sweep. In front of the house and 
across the road was a small wood 
lot, in which spruce and hemlock 
presided, with now and then a scrag- 
gly pine which was a disgrace to her 
noble sisterhood. At the entrance 
of the little path leading into this 
grove stood a mammoth pine, the 
sentinel of its companions. So great 
was its height that it shot up at least 
ten feet above the tops of the other 
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trees, before it showed a branch, and 
each succeeding branch seemed as 
large and as noble as any tree on 
which it looked. 

“There is my mast,” exclaimed the 
shipbuilder, enthusiastically. aes | 
don’t believe that this state ever 
bore a handsomer one, and it is mine 
at last, after all the time I have 
wasted with this simpleton. I knew 
that a man with no income to speak 
of would have to come to my terms 
some time and he has, but the report 
is that there is something very par- 
ticular that he wants his half a hun- 
dred for. Something to do with his 
trouble, no doubt.” 

The young man sighed. He 
scarcely looked at the majestic pine, 
for he was gazing almost wildly at 
the man hobbling up to the door with 
his axe, and at an aged woman at 
the L window, who, at sight of the 
stout man, was wiping away the tears 
that trickled down her cheeks. 

The shipbuilder fastened his horse 
to a ring in the side of the house and 
proceeded toward the tree. His com- 
panion remained in the carriage. 
Mr. Lyman was soon at the open 
window by the side of his wife. Both 
spoke in loud tones, which the young 
man could not help overhearing. 

“Well, mother, I have got the axe 
all sharpened. I couldn’t bear to do 
it myself, so Curry helped me out. It 
was never sharper than now and that 
is what I want—quick work for such 
a detestable job.” 

“O, father, have you got to do it 
yourself?” asked the woman between 
her sobs. “That is too cruel.” 

“T know it, but I didn’t dare to ask 
any one else to help me out, for of 
course they’d laugh at me. Folks 
that have never watched a tree don’t 
know how one gets attached to it. It 
is just like folks that have never had 
any children. They can’t understand 
why folks that have boys and girls 
love ’em so. O, mother, what should 
I do if I didn’t have you to speak my 
thoughts to? You never think they 
are silly, mother.” 
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“No, dear, because they are so 
much like my own, and | wouldn't 
any way, but O, if my arms were only 
a little stronger, I’d—I’d do it myself. 
Twill be so hard for you.” 

“It would be just as hard for you, 
mother, if you had the strength, and I 
scarcely have enough of that myself. 
1 could take it down with a few 
strokes if I was younger, but now, I 
fear twill take many, and there is that 
heartless thing out there measuring 
the beauty. I won’t look at him, | 
just won't.” 

The stranger in thecarriage saw Mr. 
Lyman turn his back to the window, 
but could still hear his remarks. 
“T shall be sorry to have it done when 
Billy comes back. But we’ve done 
well, haven’t we, mother, to keep 
things looking as nat’ral as we have 
for him? We knowed that we would 
change and that if, that if,—but it is 
easy enough to keep the house and 
grounds looking just the same—that 
is, all but the trees.” 

“Yes, that is one comfort, but to 
think that we’ve got to lose our best 
friend. Why, father, that old tree has 
been the greatest comfort we’ve had 
since then.” 

“The greatest since then,” echoed 
the farmer. 

“Since then, since then,” re-echoed 
the man in the carriage. 

“Tf it wasn’t for having the dear old 
home still standing for Billy when he 
comes back, we might sell the house 
and let the tree stand,” suggested the 
wife. “When the pine is down it is 
down and that is all there is to it. All 
the money and power in the world 
could not put it back again, but when 
we turn ourselves out of house and 
home, we are not out forever. Some 
one will take pity on us and take us 
in. People will help us to save our- 
selves, but not our tree.” 

“We've thought of selling the 
house before, but we know that folks 
would fix it over so it wouldn’t be 
Billy’s home. They’d tear down and 
build and put paint on and that would 
spoil the whole thing.” 
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“Yes, it would spoil the dear old 
home Billy has been dreaming of 
every night. I’m sure he has, father. 
Billy is a good boy.” 

“Who said he wasn’t, I’d like to 
know?” thundered the old man. 

“Hush, hush, father. No one did, 
but I love to keep saying that. I can’t 
help it, and to think that the money 
we get from the tree is to bring him 
home. O, how can we ever feel bad at 
losing the pine to get back our boy? 
How gladly we’d give our very lives 
for him!” 

“So we would, mother. So we 
would.” 

The builder now returned from the 
tree, shouting out, “I'll send a 


team in the morning for the tree,— _ 


have it down by eight o’clock sharp, 
remember.” 


“Yes, at eight o’clock,” replied Mr. a 


Lyman. 

“Will you go on with me?” asked 
the owner of the carriage to his seat- 
mate. 

“Can't tell, I’ve got to put up 
somewhere. S’pose I stand any 
chance of getting in here?” 

“The best chance in the world. 
They never turn away a tr—a—a— 
anybody here. It has something to 
do with their trouble, you see.” 

“Then I’ll see what chance I stand.” 
With these words the young man was 
at the door, while the purchaser of the 
tree drove away. 

Both Mr. Lyman and his wife an- 
swered the knock. 

“Can you put a fellow up over 
night?” queried the stranger, looking 
down at the ground. 

“We will see,” replied the old man. 
Mrs. Lyman had her glasses in her 
hand. They had needed a great 
deal of wiping since the conversation 
concerning the pine, and she did not 
give the young man a very searching 
look. Her face lighted up as she 
asked, “Would you be willing to pay 
for your meals and bed by doing a bit 
of work for us?” 

“Anything, madam, chopping wood 
or anything.” 








** Then will you cut down that pine tree over there?” 


“Then, will you cut down that pine 
tree over there?” she pointed a trem- 
bling hand towards the forest lord. 

“IT can bring that down as easy as 
can be. Do you want it done to- 
night?” 

“No, no,’ gasped Mr. Lyman. 
“Give it another night. Let it stand 
as long as it can.” 

“But you were talking of having it 
done to-night, father.” 

“Yes, because I didn’t want to see 
it while I was doing it and I didn’t 
want it to see how one it had always 
thought was its friend was treating 
ae. 

“My husband is getting a little 
childish,” apologized Mrs. Lyman, 
fearing that the caller would think her 
husband somewhat sentimental. 

“Yes, and I could not bring down 
that tree so easy as a man of your 
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muscle,” added the old man; 
come in, sir, come in.” 

He led the way into the sitting 
room, while his wife went to the 
kitchen to prepare supper. 

“Set right down, friend, right here 
by the fire,” said Mr. Lyman, draw- 
ing a low chintz covered rocker up to 
the fireplace where a slow fire was 
burning. 

The stranger took the proffered 
seat. He sat in silence for a long 
time, still wearing his soft woollen 
hat, which now and then he pulled 
down over his eyes, once in a 
while wiping away their moisture 
with its brim. 

“You seem to have weak eyes,” 
observed Mr. Lyman. “Wife has a 
salve that is just the thing for watery 
eyes. I will find it for you.” He be- 
gan to search among a medley of 
boxes, bottles, vases and general 
bric-a-brac upon the high mantel 
which overarched the fireplace. 
Finding his host’s back turned, the 
young man allowed his eyes the bene- 
fit of a genuine handkerchief. 

“Now it is funny I can’t find that 
ere salve,” exclaimed Mr. Lyman, 
returning to his chair in the chimney 
corner. “But she will fix your eyes 
up all right. Our boy had weak eyes 
too. He got ’em reading those de- 
testable dime novels after he’d gone 
to bed and they’re what made him dis- 
contented at home. They’re what 
made him run away and not a happy 
moment have we had since Billy left 
us. “Twas just twenty years ago last 
May he left and never a word have 
we heard from him since, never till 
last week when some one wrote us 
that he was in Boston and it would 
cost just fifty dollars to get him 
clothes and a ticket home. I tell you 
this, stranger, because you won’t be 
gabbing it to any one around here and 
we're so glad, we’ve got to tell some 
one, but mother kept it pretty quiet. 
We don’t know who wrote the letter 
and we don’t know anything about 
anything. We both were so pleased 
when that letter came that we could 


“but 
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not sleep a wink for the whole night. 
O, what shall we do when we get him 
back, sitting right in that chair you 
are in and right by this fire and telling 
us that home is after all the best place 
he was ever in, and that what father 
and mother say is better than all the 
dime novel lies—the wretched things 
that have ruined hundreds of boys.” 

The stranger was now summoned 
to supper. As he took his seat at the 
little square table, he noticed that at 
the place opposite to him was a plate 
and an unoccupied chair. He ate 
heartily of the hot muffins and gin- 
gerbread and did not speak once dur- 
ing the meal. But occasionally he 
would look about under his hat, which 
he still wore, at the objects in the 
room. His demeanor was so strange 
that Mr. and Mrs. Lyman cast in- 
quiring glances at each other across 
the table, as if to ask if their guest 
was insane. 

After supper all gathered about the 
fireplace in the living room and Mr. 
Lyman took the old leather-covered 
Bible from its stand and in a trem- 
bling voice read the Sermon on the 
Mount, after which the two aged ones 
knelt and the husband thanked God 
for the blessings of the day and 
craved His benediction upon their 
unexpected guest, then with his head 
thrown back, and his hands lifted 
heavenward, he prayed: 

“Bless our Billy and send him back 
to us as soon as possible, and forgive 
us if we do wrong in cuttin’ down 
your big tree—yours and ours. We 
wouldn’t do it for any one but our 
Billy. Amen.” 

The farmer was about to rise from 
his knees when his wife said: “Wait a 
minute, father. I want to do a 
little praying.” Then, “O Heavenly 
Father, if there is any way in which 
thou canst send us that fifty dollars, 
and at the same time spare our pine, 
we beseech thee to help us out. Give 
us back our pine as thou art to give 
us back our boy, for the two were 
playmates together. Amen.” 

As she rose to her feet, she turned 
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to her guest and said in explanation: 
“You may think strange, mister, that 
I should say that a pine a hundred 
years old or more was a playmaie 
with my little boy, but it was this way. 
The tree would throw its cones down 
to the child, and he would throw ’em 
back, so father and I got to callin’ 
them the two playmates. "Twas just 
our fancy, you see.” 

The young man nodded his head. 
Then as Mrs. Lyman took up her 
knitting he watched her intently. Her 
wavy white hair showed indications cf 
having been curly in her younger 
days and even now was mischievous 
enough to try to escape from under 
the black lace cap. Her face, thin and 
wrinkled, showed signs of sorrow 
which the welcome news just receiveu 


had not as yet been able to entirely - 


remove. There was a gleam of iiope 
in the eyes which in spite of their 
many tears still retained the bright- 
ness of their original blue. 

“P’r’aps you think that I’m not very 
talkative, mister,” she said abruptly, 
“but you see my mind is all on my 
work and my Billy. Soon’s we got 
that letter I took up some knittin’ for 
him. Like as not he’s comin’ from a 
warm country where they don’t wear 
woollen stockin’s, and even if he does 
have some, they won't be so warm 
as those mother knits. Do you 
wear home-knit stockin’s, mister? 
Well, you ain’t told us your name 
yet.” 

“Williams,” replied the man 
promptly. ‘Williams.’ 

“And when you feel like goirg to 
bed, Mr. Williams,” continued the 
old lady, “you will find your room 
right over this one. I am sorry not 
to be puttin’ you into our ‘best room,’ 
but I’m savin’ that all nice for Billy. 
I have got it all swept and cleaa and 
all his old things in it. Why, bless 
you, he will be home in a week. Yes, 
in less than a week, for to-morrow 
we'll be gettin’ the money that is to be 
bringin’ him home.” 

“And perhaps I’d better be going 
to bed now,” said Mr. Williams. “I 


shall have to be up early to pay tor 
my lodgings.” 

“Then good night,” said Mrs. Ly- 
man. ‘You can take this light and if 
you don’t need it, set it out and I'll 
come up after it. I have got a big 
one all trimmed fine as can be for 
Billy, and I don’t want it lit till he’s 
here.” 

“There is a bright moon and I can 
see well enough without a light,” said 
the stranger. 

A few moments later the footsteps 
of the stranger were heard in the 
room overhead. 

“And Billy it will soon be who will 
be a-going up those stairs to bed,” 
mused Mrs. Lyman, as she stepped 
to the curtainless window to see if 
the moon was as bright as Mr. Wil- 
liams had intimated. 

“There it is up among the pine 
branches,” she said to herself, “the 
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green of the trees and the gold of the 
moon never looked so beautiful be- 
fore—never, never. God is making 
the last time the best time. Yes, this 
is the last time I shall ever see the 
moon playing hide-and-seek in and 
out o’ them branches. I wish Billy 
could see the old tree and the moon 
together again. | wish the man would 
pay us in advance so we could let the 
pine stand till he comes. A few days 
o’ waitin’ wouldn’t make no difference 
to the old ship, but it would to our 


Billy.” 
“Fine moon, ain’t it, mother?” 
Mrs. Lyman turned her head. 


“The finest I ever see. 
done, father?” 

“All of ’em.” 

“In jest one week you'll be havin’ 
Billy to help you with ’em, father.” 

“O, no, I won’t be settin’ the boy 
to work the first thing. Why don’t 
you say in just one week you'll be 
havin’ Billy to look out o’ the window 
for you.” 

“But there won’t be no pine tree 
for him to look at when he comes and 
likely as not the old ship will be a 
wreck and our tree in the bottom of 
the ocean when she’s but a month 
out. Come and look your last look at 
the pine, father.” 

The old man took his place by the 
side of his wife. The two looked up 
in silence at the magnificent spectacle. 
In an opening between two adjacent 
branches, the form of the full moon 
was visible. It had gathered to itself 
many a white cloud whose whiteness 
it was illuminating with its light. The 
clouds were constantly in motion, 
now showing through the branches 
and anon soaring far up beyond the 
topmost boughs. 

“To think, father, this is the last 
night we shall ever be a-lookin’ at the 
pine,” said Mrs. Lyman, with a sigh. 

“P’r’aps not,” said the husband. “I 
ain’t forgot your prayer and as like 
as not God ain’t.” 

“Like as not,” echoed Mrs. Lyman. 

Mr. Lyman got up at the usual time 
the next morning to do his chores. 


Chores all 
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He went first to the barn to muik 
Clover and Jessie, but to his surprise 
he found the cows both milked. He 
went next to Jim’s stall and found 
that Jim had been supplied with both 
feed and water. He climbed the hay- 
mow for the eggs, only to come back 
empty handed, for every nest had 
given to another its eggs. 

“That ere tramp must ha’ been 
helpin’ his self,” he mused, ‘‘and has 
up and skedaddled. But I know he 
couldn't ha’ drinked all the milk o° 
them two cows. Well, the cows will 
give some milk to-morrow and the 
hens will lay more eggs. What I feel 
worst about is that he’s gone without 
cut—without doin’ that job he prom- 
ised. But I’ll bring in the wood and 
water for mother and say nothin’ to 
her about it.” 

But still greater was the farmer's 
surprise as he found the pail at the 
end of thé sink filled with water. He 
took a drink and knew by its coolness 
that it had been brought from the well 
that morning. He then looked 
towards the wood box. This con- 
tained as much wood as it could hold. 
“P’r’aps the feller did this to ease his 
conscience for stealin’ the eggs and 
milk.” But he was mistaken, as his 
visit to the pantry showed, for there 
upon the shelf stood the milk all 
strained and a basket of eggs. 

“He must ha’ found some new 
eggs,” was Mr. Lyman’s comment. 

He then looked out of the window. 
Mr. Williams was coming up the 
path. He went to the door to meet 
him. “What does this mean, young 
man?” he asked. 

“O, I happened to get up early,” 
came the answer, “and after I’d done 
up the chores I thought I’d take a 
walk round. I thought it might have 
waked you up if I’d have chopped 
down the old tree too soon.” 

“Chopped down the old tree,” re- 
peated Mr. Lyman, slowly. “I don’t 
like them words. They ain’t respect- 
ful enough. But I think you'd bet- 
ter not touch the tree till after break- 
fast. Don’t you think so, mother?” 
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Mrs. Lyman, who had come into 
the kitchen looking fresh in a soft 
brown woollen wrapper, answered un- 
hesitatingly, “I do, father. Let the 
pine stand as long as it can.” 

“But I will go out and look at it,” 
said Mr. Williams, stepping into the 
shed after an axe. “I want you both 
to go with me,” he added on his re- 
turn to the kitchen. 

“Shall we?” asked Mr. Lyman with 
an inquiring look at his wife. 

“O, yes, father, it won’t do any 
harm. He ain’t a-going to do any- 
thing till after breakfast.” 

So the three went to the foot of the 
great tree. Its shade and its yearly 
contributions of needles had pre- 
vented any growth beneath it. They 
stepped upon the pine _ scented 
ground, now moist with the morning 
dew. They went up close to the tree 
and felt of the trunk, attractive in its 
picturesque roughness. 

“It has taken a hundred years sure, 
and as like as not more, for the pine 
to get up to where it is,” philoso- 
phized Mr. Lyman. “And it won’t 
take more’n an hour, if it does that, 
to get it down again.” 

“If you like the tree so well, why 
do you part with it?” queried Mr. Wil- 
liams. 

“Why, bless ye, man, didn’t we tell 
ye that it is to get money to get our 
Billy home?” 

“But if he left you of his own ac- 
cord, I should think that he might 
come back in the same way.” 

“But he has to have the money,” 
ventured Mrs. Lyman. 

“Let him earn it then.” 

“But don’t you see, that would keep 
us all the longer from seein’ him,” ex- 
plained Mr. Lyman, his eyes turned 
upward toward the trees. 

“Well, I don’t believe in parents 
making all the sacrifice,” observed 
Mr. Williams, in a shaky voice. “I 
think they do enough to provide the 
children with money while the chil- 
dren are little.” 

“A man’s son is always his little 
boy to him,” remarked Mr. Lyman, 


“and any father likes his little boy bet- 
ter than any o’ his trees. You ain’t 
a father, and you know nothing about 
ty 

The young man dropped the axe 
and leaned against the tree. He 
took off the cap he had always worn 
in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyman. 

“No, I am not a father,” he as- 
sented in a tremulous voice, “but I 
am a father’s son. I don’t know how 
a father or mother may feel towards 
their boy, but I do know how a boy 
feels for his father and mother, and 
I have come back home to be the best 
son that ever lived. Father, mother, 
I am your Billy.” 

He held out a hand to each of the 
aged ones. They did not reach out 
theirs to him, but stood for a moment 
as if dazed. The mother was the first 
to realize the situation. “Billy, 
Billy,” she cried; “O, my boy, my 
boy.” 

Mr. Lyman stood aside. He knew 
that the mother deserved to give and 
receive the first embrace. It was 
surely two minutes and it seemed two 
hours before he could take his son by 
the hand. When he did, he asked, 
“O, Billy, why didn’t you let us know 
last night?” 

“Well, I don’t know why I didn’t,” 
he laughed. 

Then he threw the axe into the 
thicket several rods from the pine and 
supporting his mother on his arm, led 
her into the house, while the father 
came slowly after, chattering to him- 
self like an overjoyed child. 

But there was no sitting down to 
breakfast now—that is, to the 
breakfast Mrs. Lyman had pre- 
pared for “Mr. Williams.” All of the 
dainties that had been saved since 
that Boston letter came must be 
brought out and the week’s butter 
making spoiled so that Billy could 
have all the cream that he could eat 
with his oat meal and coffee, while 
there was much, O so much to talk 
about—nothing about Billy’s absent 
life, however, for the mother wished 
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that ever to remain a blank in the 
lives of all. 

The Queen of the Sea had to wait 
still longer for her mainmast, but 
when she was at last ready to sail, the 
King of the Forest was the only one 
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in town who could see her as she 
slowly moved down the river, drawn 
by a little black tugboat, and he 
tossed up his branches in joy to 
think that they were still his—his and 
father’s and mother’s and Billy’s. 





THE STORY OF 


A LOST TOWN. 


By Abram English Brown. 


© sooner had the followers oi 
N Governor John Winthrop be- 
come well established on their 
grants, in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, than greed for land asserted 
itself, and they began looking about 
for broader fields. Even the trouble 
with the French and Indians did not 
deter them from pushing out into the 
wilderness. Landed estates were the 
basis of wealth and influence in the 
mother country, and even the good 
Governor himself did not hesitate to 
add to his fortune a “goodly store of 
land.” 

Settlers in Salem, Reading, Biller- 
ica, Woburn, Concord, Bedford and 
other towns of Essex and Middlesex 
counties pushed out into the upper 
part of Massachusetts, with the inten- 
tion of taking up their new abode 
within its limits. But the line of divi- 
sion between Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire was not then fully estab- 
lished, and many of the settlers were 
regretfully registered in New Hamp- 
shire when, in 1741, the state line was 
finally adjusted. 

A number of families from the 
towns already mentioned were lo- 


cated in Monson, N. H.—a set- 
tlement just across the state line 
that was incorporated on April 


1, 1746. They here began in earnest 
the work of building up a township 
after the plan of the Puritans in the 
Bay Colony. The requisites for an act 
of incorporation there, as elsewhere, 
were “the erection of a meeting-house, 
the calling and settling of an orthodox 
minister of good conversation, and the 


setting up of a school,” all within a 
given time. Unfortunately, much of 
the land in this town of Monson was 
owned by non-residents, who, in plan- 
ning for the future, had secured the 
title to broad tracts of forest, but had 
not settled upon them. This gave rise 
to a serious difficulty. There was no 
law by which the lands of non-resi- 
dents could be taxed for establishing 
and maintaining the required institu- 
tions. Those actually living in the 
town found it sufficiently hard to sub- 
due the land, build their rude dwell- 
ings and support growing families. 
Hence the question of all importance 
was postponed as long as it could be. 
A manuscript record of these people 
is still extant, and from it we gather 
the facts in regard to their struggle 
for existence and their effort to estab- 
lish the town of Monson. 

In 1755, at a legal meeting, held 
from necessity at one of the dwell- 
ings, it was voted to choose a com- 
mittee, consisting of Benjamin Hop- 
kins, Nathan Hutchinson and Thomas 
Powers, to consider the vexing ques- 
tion of taxation, and reach, if possible, 
some amicable solution of the prob- 
lem. After six months spent in fruit- 
less planning they petitioned the Gen- 
eral Court for an act enabling them to 
levy a tax on the lands of non-resi- 
dents, “in order for settling the Gos- 
pel and building a meeting-house in 
said town.” 

Their effort was abandoned when 
the General Court refused to pass the 
act. The residents feeling their own 
inability to meet the expense, the pro- 
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ject for a time was laid aside, and the 
town of Monson, which had just be- 
gun to make a record in growth, soon 
began to decline. Efforts to establish 
a school had proved equally futile. 
They did go so far as to build a pound 
for the confinement of stray cattle and 
also select a site for a meeting-house, 
and clear it of the wood and brush. 
The site, while central, was unsatis-_ 
factory to many, and doubtless had as 
much to do with the failure to occupy 
it as had the financial condition of the 
people, although the latter was the 
one cause advanced. 

This site for more than a century 
remained free from any growth, a 
silent reminder of vows unperformed 
and an object of sorrow to the few 
who were ready to make their sacrifice 
in the cause. The place is to-day 
known as the “meeting-house lot,” and 
has been appropriately marked by the 
Milford Historical Society. 

Intelligent people of Puritan stock, 
as, in the main, were the settlers of 
southern New Hampshire, could not 
content themselves in a place where 
there was no altar, on which to lay 
their gifts of faith, and no school, in 
which to rear their fondest hopes, and 
they soon began to seek more pros- 
perous settlements. 

Pathetic, indeed, is the site of the 
old village. It is the crest of a hill, 
commanding a most charming view 
of the surrounding country, with the 
spires of Manchester and Nashua in 
the distance. It consists of a dozen 
or more “cellar holes,” all that re- 
main of the village, save one house 
not far away. Around these depres- 
sions in the rough surface niay be 
seen a few gnarled apple trees, prickly 
pears, and straggling grapes, making 
a feeble effort to keep alive the 
memory of these people. A _ little 
clearing near by is pointed out as the 
traditional burial place of those who 
perished in the wilderness. 

The question of abandoning the 
plan of providing the requisites for a 
town was freely discussed by the per- 
severing settlers as they gathere.i 
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about the rude hearthstones of their 
log houses, or assembled in town 
meeting in the most spacious dwell- 
ing, but the discussions were all to no 
avail, and the ultimate division of the 
territory and annexation to other 
towns already equipped with the ne- 
cessities for a New England village 
seemed unavoidable. 

Efforts were made to secure a legal 
division, but this required an appro- 
priation, and met with strong opposi- 
tion. A protest appears on the rec- 
ords as follows: “Whereas the pro- 
ceedings of this town appear to us 
repugnant to the laws of this Prov- 
ince: to raise money to employ men 
to seek our destruction is what we do 
not approve of, neither do we think 
the laws of this Province will counte- 
nance it: therefore, we enter our dis- 
cent against it. (Signed) Benjamin 
Hopkins, John Burns, Joseph Gould; 
John Burns, Jr., Thomas Burns, and 
George Burns.” 

Town meetings were held contin- 
ually, having but one main question 
for discussion. The voters were all 
decided—there being no _ indifferent 
ones. It was “Union or Division.” 
The whole future seemed to depend 
upon this. But there were some who 
would not remain to share the quarrel, 
and several valuable settlers left their 
rude homes for a more hopeful local- 
ity. 

In this state of fermentation the 
town existed until 1770. On Wednes- 
day, April 9, of that year, the meeting 
was called to finally settle the great 
question of the life or death of Mon- 
son. There is good authority for the 
assertion that this was the most hotly 
contested action ever taken, and its 
effects occasionally crop out even to 
this day. 

The question to be voted upon was 
a petition to the Governor and Coun- 
cil to have the division made accord- 
ing to a plan already submitted, by 
which a part of the territory was to 
be set off to Hollis, and the remainder 
to go to Amherst, now Milford. The 
voting list numbered seventy-five. 
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Strange, indeed, it seems that so many 
could not rally and together build a 
meeting-house of the fashion of that 
day and support a minister and a 
school, but perhaps the question of 
location was at the bottom of the 
difficulty, and inability was a pretence, 
rule or ruin being the basis of action 
with some of the settlers. Those own- 
ing land and living in the centre, near 
the meeting-house lot, were anxious 
to fulfil their obligations to the prov- 
ince, and to their God. There were 
others of the same mind, particularly 
the settlers in the extreme northwest- 
ern part, where Milford village now 
flourishes, and also those along the 
river road, towards Wilton. Those 
most determined to abandon the Mon- 
son project lived in the southwestern 
part of the territory, in the locality 
now known as Patch’s Corner. A 
thorough canvass of the field had 
shown the voters to be quite evenly 
divided, there being thirty-seven 
positively for union, and the same 
number were as positive for division. 
But as the hour approached the one 
whose vote was to settle the question, 
although the “Unionists” were quite 
confident of securing his ballot, 
seemed to waver. When the count 
was made it was found that the “Divi- 
sionists” had carried the day. No 
one but Isaac Howe could have done 
it. The confession was soon made, 
and ever after he was the object of 
contempt with those who fought for 
the old town, and equally admired by 
the other party. Some of the “Union- 
ists” refused to be comforted for all 
of their remaining years, and suc- 
ceeded in transmitting to their de- 
scendants enough of the spirit to in- 
fluence voters of the fourth genera- 
tion. 

Many of the settlers in the old town 
of Monson were of sterling stock, and 
had the township fulfilled its obliga- 
tions it would have presented a most 
creditable record, both military and 
civil. Among the first settlers was 
John Brown, a doctor, who left Salem 
for this wilderness. Near the centre 
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‘character here. 
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of the locality of cellar holes, on the 
hill, is a depression which tradition, 
fortified by records, points out as the 
site of the house of this benignant 
leader in Monson. The rude wall is 
almost hidden by a coating of lichen, 
soon destined to cover the whole. In 
the absence of a minister, the doctor, 
the man next in importance in ordi- 
nary settlements, became the leading 
Dr. Brown was well 
educated, having come from a family 
of wealth and culture. He was well 
trained in his profession, and his in- 
fluence was felt in many other towns. 
He was the first to introduce a two- 
wheeled conveyance to that locality. 
The travel had all been on foot, or on 
the backs of horses, and bridle paths 
were all that were necessary. The 
new conveyance called for better 
paths, so that the Doctor could get 
around with more comfort. His main 
line of travel was from Monson to 
Groton, and a suitable path was cut 
out so that he could make this journey 
in his carriage. This road was laid 
out after the fashion of the more mod- 
ern turnpikes, but little if any regard 
being paid to hills or vales, and there 
yet remains a half obscured pathway 
through the woods, still known to the 
Monson descendants as “Dr. Brown’s 
chaise road.” Neither tradition nor 
record offer any evidence of dispute 
over this enterprise, and the inference 
is that the Doctor was so popular that 
his request was cheerfully granted. 
There is still pointed out the place 
where Dr. Brown had a very narrow 
escape from a familiar enemy. He 
was homeward bound, late at night, 
when his faithful horse came to a sud- 
den halt. All the Doctor’s persuasions 
failed with the horse, and the chaise 
road being too narrow to admit of 
any lateral movement for relief, the 
good man was obliged to remain until 
the breaking dawn revealed the diffi- 
culty. A huge bear had taken posses- 
sion of the narrow cut, and wouid 
neither budge nor bite. 

Dr. Brown seemed to lack the com- 
bativeness that characterized some of 
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the early settlers and did not remain 
to see the great question of Monson 
settled. He remained there until the 
spring of 1765, when he removed to 
Plymouth, N. H., and there spent his 
remaining years in more congenial 
surroundings. The last record sug- 
gestive of his career is that of the 
death of his wife, Keziah Wheeler. 
Bruin was not the only hostile 
enemy faced by Dr. Brown. It ap- 
pears that he served in the old French 
war. He was in the expedition to 
Crown Point, in 1757, serving as 
corporal in Captain Mooney’s com- 
pany, of Colonel Meserve’s regiment, 
under the immediate command of 
Lieutenant Colonel John Goffe. He 
was posted at Fort William Henry 
when it was attacked by the French 
and Indians, under General Mont- 
calm, August 3, and surrendered, 
with a loss of eighty killed out of two 


hundred. Dr. Brown and his faithful 
wile are represented to-day by a noble 
posterity. 

It is apparent that the Monson set- 
tlers had positive convictions, and 
were slow to relinquish them. The 
troubles with the mother country fol- 
lowed soon after the abandonment of 
the old town, and the people, satisfied 
or not with the result of the vote, had 
a new subject to occupy their minds. 
Upon all matters pertaining to the 
Revolution they were bold in their 
assertions, and ready for duty, but 
their noble record appears with that 
of the people of Hollis and Amherst 
and other towns of southern New 
Hampshire. With no people was there 
a more ready response to the alarm of 
April 19, 1775, and the well-founded 
traditions of old families are substan- 
tiated by the memorials of Bunker 
Hill. 





THE COST. 
By Clarence H. Urner. 


PHILL the path leads onward ’gainst the wind, 
All rough and steep it stretches to the skies ; 
But in the distance shines the brilliant prize 





Whose flattery stirs to action limb and mind. 
Lithe Leader, to past victories deaf and blind, 
Seest thou thy rival’s lengthening shadow rise 
Against the slope to vex thy prideful eyes? 
Let him whose courage fails now drop behind. 
The trumpet’s blare, shouts of the multitude, 
Proclaim to deafened ears—the race is done: 
But, Victor, dreamest thou what triumph cost? 
Look on the face of him thy strength subdued, 
And question well thy heart if victory won 
Be worth the pain to him who strove and lost. 








THE FLOATING ISLAND OF MURDOCK’S POND. 
By James O. Whittemore. 


URDOCK’S Pond is no longer 
M famous except as figuring in a 

strange story, even now fading 
into the “they say” stage of legendary 
uncertainty. 

And this is the story of the birth 
and travels of its floating island. 

The only feeder to Murdock’s Pond 
of any consequence is the Gugemunk- 
chunk, a large and boisterous stream 
which takes its rise far up in the north 
woods among the Alligator chain of 
lakes and flows down around the 
Dedham hills which form with their 
steep slopes and deep ravines its cupi- 
ous watersheds. At the time of which 
I write this region was an almost un- 
broken wilderness and it was through 
this tract that Wellington Hasty of 
Ellsworth, one of Hancock county’s 
sturdy old-time lumbermen, went on 
an exploring expedition. 

He found some fine growth of big 
pine, noted ‘the splendid facilities the 
stream offered for driving and also 
the exceptional water power which 
waited development at the pond. So 
the next year he bought the “stump- 
age” of a large section, built a dam 
and a small sawmill on the falls at 
the pond and before his less enter- 
prising neighbors knew what he was 
about was rifting out thousands of 
feet of white pine and hauling it to 
tide water at Ellsworth and Bucks- 
port. For a number of years the old 
up-and-down saw kept busily at 
work and Mr. Hasty accumulated a 
snug fortune. 

One winter he planned a larger op- 
eration than usual. He sent in a 
larger crew of chonners and “landed” 
nearly two million feet of pine on the 
banks of the Gugemunkchunk. Then 
came the lusty red-shirted “drivers” 
who broke in the landing and started 
the big drive towards the pond. Part 
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of the logs formed a big jam at Mus- 
quash rips, about five miles up stream 
from the pond, and a dangerous 
place. Mr. Hasty took personal 
charge of breaking the jam. The logs 
started and he went down among 
them to his death. The crew finished 
the drive and the big lot of pine was 
safely boomed in the little mill pond, 
but that was the last time the shouts 
of the drivers ever echoed along the 
Gugemunkchunk. 

A short time after the death of Mr. 
Hasty a forest fire swept over the 
tract and burned the mill to the 
ground. When the ice left the stream 
the next spring it carried out the 
weakened dam and with it the boom 
and all the big pine like one mighty 
raft. The force of the current took 
the raft across the little cove and de- 
posited it carefully over Bartholmew 
Babbidge’s cranberry plantation. Mr. 
Babbidge went out of the cranberry 
business suddenly, for the receding 
waters left the logs high and dry, 
completely covering all the cran- 
berry vines. 

The Hasty estate became involved 
in litigation. Relatives more or less 
removed appeared in all parts of the 
country and came to Maine to look 
after their prospective shares. The 
administrator appointed by the courts 
led a miserable existence and the af- 
fairs grew more tangled than the pine 
drive. The cases dragged on for 
years. When, finally, a settlement 
was reached no purchaser being found 
for the logs, they were parcelled out 
to an heir somewhere in the West, 
and Mr. Babbidge, who had sued the 
estate for damages, was given the 
semi-official opinion that he might 
hold the logs for his pay, if he could, 
and that he would probably get 
nothing else. 
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Years rolled by with the usual 
heavy spring and fall rains and floods 
in the Gugemunkchunk valley. The 
big pine logs on the cranberry bog 
sank deeper into the ooze each time 
of wet, but in the hot summer would 
regain considerable of their buoyancy. 
The stream brought down alluvial 
deposit which packed and filtered 
down, around and over the’ huge 
sticks until they were nearly buried 
from sight. Then Nature seemed to 
take a fancy to the unsightly mass 
and planted the seeds of the alder and 
the willow, the birch and wild cherry. 
These took root, and thrusting their 
suckers wherever they could find a 
crevice, grew to trees while their 
pliant roots bound the mass together 
as with many cords, tighter and closer 
each year. Then the swale grass laid 
a luxurious carpet over the whole, 
while the clematis and wild grape 
festooned the alders, and the cran- 
berry vines peeped through wherever 
they could find an opening. Birds 


‘ nested in the trees and reared their 


young over the forgotten pine drive 
of the late Mr. Hasty. Beneath, the 
muskrats held high carnival. They 
burrowed and made miles of their 
labyrinths and bred by hundreds. It 
was the muskrat metropolis and gen- 
eral headquarters of the whole Mur- 
dock Pond valley, a safe retreat in 
perilous times when the farmers’ bovs 
appeared with their shotguns. 

The year 1871 will long be remein- 
bered by the people who lived by 
Murdock’s Pond as the high-water 
year, and some of the marks, pointed 
out to this day, seem almost incred- 
ible. That was the year the Guge- 
munkchunk went on a fearful ram- 
page. It had been a winter of much 
and heavy snowfall and every ravine 
was drifted deeply. When the first 
warm days of spring came the little 
brooks became raging torrents and 
added their mite to the big stream, 
which became a mighty river. It 
roared and splashed against rocks it 
had not reached for a century. It 
swept away the log bridges and car- 


ried water fences miles down stream. 
It poured oceans of muddy water into 
Murdock’s Pond, which overflowed 
its banks, inundated the meadows and 
drove some of the dwellers on the low 
lands to higher ground. 

The torrent as it poured out of the 
stream swept directly against the 
great mass of hidden logs. Lhe water 
swirled and sucked into the streets 
of the muskrat city. It gullied and 
burrowed until there was a huge pit 
beneath the last drive of the Guge- 
munkchunk. The waters roared and 
swelled and lifted until the great mass 
shivered and groaned and then like a 
colossal monster reluctantly arousing 
itself from a century sleep, with a tre- 
mendous crashing and tearing, it freed 
itself from its thousand fetters and, 
with a hardly perceptible motion, 
floated out into the pond. 

Thus on a dark night in April 
A. D. 1871 came into existence the 
marvellous floating island of Mur- 
dock’s Pond. 

As far as can be ascertained, the 
first mortal eye to which this strange 
phenomenon was revealed was one of 
two big blue ones which bulged from 
the head of little Jeremiah Billings. 
Jerry was trudging from his father’s 
barn down to the shore when glanc- 
ing out over the pond he saw a sight 
which stopped his whistle right in the 
pucker. There, if his eyes could he 
believed, was a pretty little island ly- 
ing off the cove, where no island had 
ever been before; for, as a matter of 
fact, there was but one island in the 
whole pond and that a mass of rocks. 
He rubbed his eyes and looked again. 
Yes, it must be real for there were 
two crows just alighting on one of 
the little trees. It was not a dream. 
It was as real as real could be. The 
boy rushed to the house and told the 
family of his discovery. 

“They’s a nisland! A nisland right 
out in the cove; growed last niglit. 
Come an’ see it! oh, come an’ see it!” 

“April fool day’s gone a-past an’ 
you’re the biggest fool at last,” 
chanted Jerry’s brother Bill. 
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“Taint neither. You jes’ come 
an’ see. Hope to die, drop down 
dead if they ain’t,” persisted Jerry. 

Finally several of the boys agreed 
to go and Jerry led the way down to 
the shore. 

“T don’t see no island,” said Bill. 

“Nary island, ye gol’ durned little 
rascal. Whad ye mean by foolin’ us 
in this way? Knew they wa’n’t-when 
I started,” and the hired man was 
quite wroth. 

Jerry was completely taken aback, 
for his vision had vanished; only a 
single log was to be seen floating 
about in the cove where he was sure 
he had seen a beautiful little island. 

“Fool us agin like this and you'll 
git a larrupin’,” was the parting shot 
from brother Bill, and Jerry sat down 
on a big rock and wept bitter tears. 
But Jerry was not all wrong. A 
strong wind was blowing at the time 
and the island had drifted out of sight 
and was at that moment behind a 
heavy growth of trees on the point, 
and moving down the pond. 

Murdock’s Pond had become a 
summer resort in a small way. Two 
thrifty farmers living on the shore had 
gone into the “rusticator business” and 
were doing quite well at it. But they 
were bitter rivals. The opposition in- 
stitutions were known, in advertise- 
ments, as Honeysuckle Farm, al- 
though there were no honeysuckles 
in sight, and Meadowbrook Farm, 
perhaps because there was no brook 
within a inile. But these names were 
attractive and sounded well. The na- 
tives called them “the old Bigelow 
farm” and “th’ Eph Hinck’s place.” 
The former was owned and conducted 
by Rufus Peabody. Rufus had a large 
old-fashioned white house with big 
rooms, and plenty of them. When he 
decided to embark in the business he 
was seriously contemplating some 
changes in the way of painting the 
house green and building seme ornate 
additions, but his first boarder 
changed his mind. 

She was a Boston schoolma’am and 
urged Rufus to let the place remain 
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where it was and “preserve its rural 
simplicity.” The owner figured that 
the expense of preserving rural sim- 
plicity would be merely nominal and 
so he mowed the front yard, bought 
a few hammocks and a croquet set 
and let it go at that. 

But no sooner had Honeysuckic 
Farm blossomed out with summer 
boarders than Stillman Higgins, who 
lived on the Hinck’s place, started up 
a rival establishment, and then there 
was the war of competition on the 
banks of Murdock’s Pond. Stiilman 
had his residence changed from a 
common, square house to a fearfui 
and wonderful structure with odd- 
shaped windows, a tower and wide 
verandas all painted in strange and 
harassing colors, while the grand dis- 
cord was enhanced with blue and 
white awnings. There was not much 
rural simplicity about Meadowbrook: 
Farm! 

By persistent advertising his pat- 
ronage increased rather faster than 
that of his rival, the original, which 
fact had been a thorn in the side of 
Rufus, and he had pondered long and 
earnestly upon ways and means to 
get even with the “Parrot Cage,” a> 
he contemptuously dubbed the showy 
place down the pond. The neighbors 
enjoyed the rivalry immensely and 
helped along matters in their own pe- 
culiar way. 

“Ye ain’t goin’ to be in it this year, 
Rufe,” volunteered Cy Washburn as 
he leaned over the fence for an ex- 
change of gossip on his way honie 
from the post office. 

“Why ain’t I?” growled Rufus, aud 
then rather earnestly: “Have they g °t 
some new gum-game to fool people 
down to the ‘Parrot Cage’?” 

“Wall, I kind o’ reckon they have 
—just diskivered a new mineral spring 
right on the premises and Stillman’s 
gone an’ bought that three-legged 
rooster Myers lugged ’round to the 
cattle shows last year. I reckon as 
how you’ve gotter brace up a bit if 
you want the trade this year.” 

“Mineral spring an’ three-legged 
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rooster,’ sighed Mr. Peabody. “Well, 
somethin’s gotter be did,” and he 
slowly and sadly wended his way into 
the house. 

That night he sent away for a book 
on golf, but he got no farther than the 
first chapter which described the 
clubs. “Brassies” and “‘niblicks” and 
“lofting irons” were too much, and 
he told his wife that he was too old a 
man to be mixing up with such fool 
notions. Besides it would tramp down 
the grass and likely’s not hurt some 
of the stock. 

And then the floating island came 
down and grounded on a sand bar 
just off Honeysuckle Farm. 

Rufus could hardly contain himself 
for joy. It seemed like a gift from 
heaven and at a most opportune time. 
He was Yankee enough to see the 
benefit of advertising,and he gave the 
schoolinaster a whole dollar to ‘write 
a piece” to put in the Hancock Home 
and Fireside. The article went the 
rounds of the press and letters came 
pouring in from all directions, many 
of them from his former patrons. 
With reckless extravagance he had 
circulars printed describing this great 
attraction “free to aii boarders,” and 
advanced his rates. He built a rustic 
summer house on the island and 
strung hammocks. It was a sure 
drawing card, and Mr. Peabody went 
to town and bought himself a new 
hat on the strength of his prosperity. 

“Who cares if they have got a min- 
’ral spring and a three-legged rooster 
down to the Parrot Cage? What’s 
them to a floatin’ island, be gosh?” 
and Rufus had many a confidential 
talk with himself upon the subject. 

But one beautiful afternoon late in 
July something happened. The islaid 
started on its wanderings again. It 
seceded from the Peabody hoidings 
and gently but certainly drifted down 
the pond, summer house, hammocks 
and all. And as gently as it started, 
so gently it stopped almost a mile 
from its former anchorage. It had se- 
ceded from Honeysuckle Farm, and 
there upon the shore, instead of the 


big old-fashioned house with its 
green blinds and well-sweep in front, 
was a gaudy structure with a tower 
and dormer windows, with wide pi- 
azzas and bright awnings, while the 
well-sweep was transmogrified into a 
tall flagpole. The vegetable garden 
with its path to the shore had changed 
to a broad, green lawn with little piay 
tents scattered over it and at the shore 
the flat-bottomed punt which was the 
island ferry had changed to a fleet of 
red and green canoes and a tiny 
naphtha launch added to the flo- 
tilla. 

And who were those people and 
when did they arrive? What was the 
occasion of all the commotion? Now 
they were swarming into the canoes 
and coming out like cannibals after 
a missionary ship. 

Bub Higgins had paddled out on a 
raft because the guests had taken all 
the boats. He inspected the place 
minutely and then with a wild yell ex- 
claimed: 

“Angleworms and butter! Ef ol’ 
Peabody’s floatin’ island ain’t got 
adrift and come down here. Gee-ee- 
hosephat, what'll dad say when he gits 
home?” 

The mystery was explained. No 
one had ever inquire.l into the con- 
struction of this favorite retreat. That 
it would float was an undreamed-of 
idea. But here it was and the city 
folks naturally followed the attrac- 
tion, and the upshot of the whole mat- 
ter was that Peabody lost not only 
his island but his star boarder, and his 
amazement and chagrin were only 
equalled by the supreme delight of 
Stillman Higgins in their accession. 

But Peabody was not to be beaten 
so easily. He planned and plotted to 
get even with his rival. He wanted 
the island back if possible. He tried 
the law but to no avail. There seemed 
to be no law to fit the case, so the 
village squire told him, at a cost of 
three dollars. Then B. Babbidge, 
who claimed to be the original owner 
of the island, having a claim for cer- 
tain damage done his cranberry bog, 
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appeared at Meadowbrook Farm and 
demanded his island or a satisfactory 
amount in cash, but Mr. Higgins re- 
fused to give up either. 

Mr. Babbidge and Mr. Peabody 
got their heads together and plotted 
a scheme, nothing more nor less than 
to steal and make off with the island, 
if taking what they considered their 
lawful own was stealing. They en- 
listed the service of Cap’n Fogg and 
his son, old men of the sea. 

The conspiracy took shape. One 
dark rainy night several boats stealth- 
ily approached the off-shore side of 
the island. A hawser was attached to 
a projecting stump and all hands 
formed a tandem and pulled and 
pulled, but the island would not 
budge. A week later another attack 
was made with more elaborate prep- 
arations. A small windlass was set 
up on the island, a line carried to a 
kedge anchor and this time the con- 
spirators had the satisfaction of feel- 
ing the island begin to move, and it 
soon floated clear. 

But alas for the best laid plans. The 
wind which they had planned would 
carry the captured island back to its 
former mooring suddenly shifted and 
blew strongly down the pond. The 
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whole force could not stay its prog- 
ress, nor bring it to anchor. Slowly 
and majestically it sailed towards the 
outlet. Here it soon began to feel the 
current, and it moved faster and faster 
and glided into the considerable 
stream which connects Murdock’s 
with Rocky Pond. It might have gone 
farther, if it had not been for the stone 
bridge across the outlet. No mortai 
eye saw the catastrophe, but it must 
have been a grand sight as the mass 
swept against the bridge with a tre- 
mendous crash. For a time it 
dammed the stream until the force of 
the water pushed the island literally 
up on edge, then it fell asunder bury- 
ing the structure of the bridge with 
logs, trees and general débris and 
smashing the summer house and 
other island “improvements” to 
atoms in the general wreck. 

It cost the county of Hancock over 
one’ hundred dollars to clear the 
bridge and highway, and to this day 
strangers inquire as to the origin of 
the immense pile of decayed logs 
about the Rocky Brook bridge. 

“That’s where the floatin’ island 
come ashore,” is the invariable reply 


of the native, but the inquirer is usu- 
ally none the wiser. 





“THY KINGDOM COME.” 


By Emma Playter Seabury. 


HILE men climb trampling others ‘neath their heel, 
While gold supplants the truth, while right is dumb, 
Till justice gains the grace to think and feel, 
Fruitless the prayer, ‘“‘O Lord, thy kingdom come.” 
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CLIFTON JOHNSON AND HIS PICTURES OF 
NEW ENGLAND LIFE. 


By Mary Bronson Hartt. 


Illustrated from Mr. Johnson’s photographs, many of them never before published. 


fession. Clifton Johnson has 

made his own. He is the only 
one of his kind,—as unique among 
photographers as he is distinct 
among the collectors and expositors 
of the folk lore, old fashions and life 
habitudes of rural New England. 
Indeed one might almost say that 
the profession 


T tes average man chooses a pro- 


they applaud with unbounded en- 
thusiasm. The song and the play 
have set the heart upon its home- 
ward way; their magic is_ the 
“golden, olden glory of the days 
gone by.” Here was Clifton John- 
son’s constituency ready-made to 
his hand, prepared to welcome his 
pictured reproductions of the home 
country. 





chose the man, 
for the opportu- 
nity had long 
been awaiting 
him. Given the 
widespread senti- 
ment—almost the 
passion—for old 
New England, 
and given a mau 
with a heart to 
feel it and skill to 
interpret and im- 
part it, and the 
one must seek 
out the other. 
Just here is the 
secret. All over 
this broad land, 
from Passama- 
quoddy ‘Bay to 
Puget Sound, is 
scattered a peo- 
ple whose lineage 
and _  ofttimes 
whose memories run back to an old 
home in Maine or Vermont or Mas- 
sachusetts. Transplanted, but never 
alienated, they are always exiles in 
a far country,—always longing for 
home. Let Herne play “Shore 
Acres,” and they pack the house. 
Let a company of strolling minstrels 
sing “The Old Oaken Bucket,” and 
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| That a New 
| Englander should 
be able to claim 
this constituency 
is at once the 
most likely and 
the most unlikely 
thing in the 
world; likely, be- 
cause he knows 
the life so well, 
and unlikely, be- 
cause his very fa- 
miliarity with it 
would be almost 
sure to blind him 
to its salient fea- 
tures. Yet Clif- 
ton Johnson, 
though a New 

Englander of the 

| New Englanders, 
_| farm-born, farm- 

bred, has yet 

sensibilities so 
delicate, a power of analysis so keen, 
that he can see and appreciate the 
quaintness, the subtle humor, the 
abiding pathos of the life he himself 
lives. 

It was in 1865, in Hockanum, 
Mass., “the long, lazy hamlet” of 
Holland’s “Kathrina,” that Johnson 
was born. It is in Hockanum, on 
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MR. JOHNSON’S HOME. 


the very bank of the Connecticut 
River, that he has spent the better 
part of his life and still makes his 
home. As a boy Johnson got out of 
that river all the fun it afforded — 
boatine, bathing, fishing and, in win- 
ter, skating. Every spring great 
drives of logs came loitering down 
its slow currents from the Canadian 
forests and ran aground on the curv- 
ing shores or on the sand bars in the 
shallows, whence it became the 
object of every — right-minded 
urchin in the village to set them 
free. Clifton Johnson, never the 
hindmost in these ticklish ven- 
tures, had his share in the disasters 
which attend such exploits. All 
the wholesome, hearty, toilsome 
life of the farm, too, he knew as 
only a farmer’s son can. But of 
the ways of towns he knew well- 
nigh nothing. Hockanum was 
hardly big enough to deserve the 
name “village.” The boy some- 
times travelled as far as North- 
ampton or Holyoke to peddle ber- 
ries, and once a year he went to 
town to the circus—to the circus 
procession, to be accurate; his 
family disapproved of “shows.” 
That was the extent of his city ex- 
perience. 

He had an education, of course, 
though I suspect the river had as 
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much to do with it 
as any _ teacher. 
He went first to 
the district school, 
and later to the 
academy at Old 
Hadley, three 
miles away. He 
was no_ enthusi- 
astic grubbér. 
Mathematics and 
the classics were 
little to his taste. 
He preferred more 
succulent pastur- 
age in history and 
natural science. 
Sotany was a pas- 
sion with him, per- 
haps because it took him out of doors. 

When he was fifteen years old he 
left the academy for a situation in a 
Northampton bookstore,—not a 


bad exchange for a lad of his tastes. 
The formal grind of the academy 
was likely to do little more than 
wither out all the fine wildings of 
his nature-loving heart. The society 
of books and of book-lovers and an 
opportunity for untethered literary 









FINDING A MOUSE FOR PUSSY CAT. 
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browsing were much more con- 
genial and perhaps quite as profita- 
ble. 

In the bookstore Johnson con- 
tracted an enthusiasm for books and 
for pictures. Moreover, he devel- 
oped an incurable ambition to be- 
come an artist, an ambition which 
led him, two or three years later, to 
take the bit in his teeth and go to 
New York to study. 
There, having no _ inde- 
pendent income, he 
worked all day and every 
day at drawing and hack 
writing, and managed by 
strict economy to keep 
himself financially afloat. 
Only his evenings were 
free for work in the art 
school. 

In 1890 he took a step 
the importance of which 
he__ilittle += guessed,—he 
bought a small camera 
and began to take photo- 
graphs to help him with 
subjects for his drawing. 
Some of these little pic- 
tures he showed to a pub- 
lisher who came to him for 
illustrations. The  pub- 
lisher had a quick eye. 
He saw at once that here 
was a unique “discovery.” 
He ordered, not the draw- 
ings which Johnson hoped 
to make, but a large num- 
ber of photographs! The 
book thus illustrated was 
such a marked success 
that Johnson gave up his 
work with pen and brush 
and turned his entire at- 
tention to artistic photography. 

From illustrating other people’s 
books he passed naturally to book- 
making on his own account. His 
first venture was “Picturesque 
Franklin,” a volume of sketches of 
the towns of Franklin County, writ- 
ten by eminent New Englanders and 
illustrated by hundreds of photo- 
graphs taken specially for the work 
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by Clifton Johnson. The book, be- 
sides adding to the reputation of his 
pictures, brought him to the favora- 
ble notice of Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton and, through him, of Mr. 
William Dean Howells: Both men 
have shown a cordial interest in 
Johnson’s work, have helped him sub- 
stantially with the publishers,and both 
remain his very good friends. 





A FRIEND TO LUNCH. 


In collecting photographs for 
“Picturesque Franklin,” Johnson 
made a comprehensive tour of the 
county, stopped at the most re- 
mote farmhouses, talked freely with 
the isolated farm folk, and jotted 
down in a notebook both his own 
observations of the life as he saw 
it and the stories the farmers told 
him of the olden time. In 1892 this 
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material developed into a volume, 
published, with numberless illustra- 
tions, under the title “The New 
England Country.” Its success was 
immediate. Other publishers asked 
for books in the same vein, and 
Johnson followed it up during the 
next few years by three similar vol- 
umes: “The Farmer’s Boy,” “The 
Country School,’ and “A Book of 
Country Clouds and Sunshine.” All 
four books dis- 
play the same 
amazing power 
of observation, 
the same wealth 
of accurate and 
significant detail, 
the same instinct 
for the _ pictur- 
esque, the poetic, 
the same affec- 
tionate, half hu- 
morous treat- 
ment, and the 
same lavish illus- 
tration. 

Johnson him- 
self says, “I write 
to explain the 
pictures;”’ and 
when all is said. 
it is the illustra- 
tions which make 
the books unique. 
The technical 
merit of his pic- 
tures is of the 
highest; but that 
is not what gives 
them their dis- 
tinct superiority 
over the work oi 
other skilful pho- 
tographers. ‘Art for art’s sake” is the 
motto of the average photographer, 
who enters on a tireless search for 
that beauty which is its own excuse 
for being. His studio shows an un- 
related medley of charming “bits,” 
rare “effects,” and unique poses. In 
Clifton Johnson, the “art for art’s 
sake” motive is genuinely operative, 
but it is not supreme. A student of 
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New England life, his work pos- 
sesses an all-pervading unity of pur- 
pose; he has planted his tripod upon 
an idea. Beauty his pictures have, 
of course ; but they have significance 
as well. It is not the odd, the excep- 
tional, the surprising, which he 
chooses to put on record, but the 
characteristic, the usual, the every- 
day. It is the poetry of the com- 
monplace which he depicts; and it 
is by no means 
commonplace 
poetry either. 
Relieved by its 
very aims from 
the strain of the 
quest for sensa- 
tion, Johnson’s 
work is singular- 
ly restful to eyes 
long wearied by 
the monotony of 


SMAI 


surprise. 
Johnson does 
not work from 


studio models. 
His are not pho- 
tographs from 


life; they are 
photographs of 
life—a very dif- 
ferent thing. His 
models are not 
only alive, but 


hving, and living 
their own proper 
life. That boy 
bending over an 
onion patch was 
weeding garden 
before you  no- 
ticed him ; he wiil 
go on weeding 
garden after you have turned the 
page. He does not suspect that you 
saw him, and if he did he is too busy 
to care. This is more than realistic, 
—it is real! 

This absence of apparent posing 
lifts Johnson’s work immeasura- 
bly above that of our innumerable 
prize photographers, with their 
“art studies” of décolleté women 
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THE FARM OXEN. 
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WATCHING THE KETTLES. 


‘The Farm Oxen” and ‘* Watching the Kettles” are from “ Being a Boy,”’ by Clifton Johnson, published b 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, to whom we are indebted for the use of the cuts. - , 
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whose sugary beauty makes us cry 
with Kipling’s devil, “Oh, yes, it’s 
pretty—but is it Art?” Clifton 
Johnson has rather neglected the 
pretty woman in his studies of life, 
—perhaps because he thinks her 
overdone elsewhere. If ever he does 
undertake to represent her, it will be 
not as a dryad or a nymph or a 
Greek maiden, but in her ordinary 
costume, going about the ordinary 
business of life; for he divorces 
nothing from its proper environ- 
ment. 
Though in 


Johnson — succeeds 


THE BREAKING 
avoiding the appearance of having 
posed his figures, he does not evade 
the task. Just here is a fine point in 
his art. His genuine sympathy with 
children (who are his most frequent 
models), his sincerity and earnest- 
ness of purpose, enable him to put 
them quite at their ease and render 
them artless and unconscious before 
the camera. He does not ask them 
to look directly at the camera, nor to 
do anything not perfectly natural to 
them ; so they do not feel “sheepish,” 
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but play their parts with spirit and 
abandon. 

So much for what we might call 
the spiritual excellences of John- 
son’s work. Now for the technical. 
Extreme simplicity of composition 
is perhaps his most striking virtue. 
A single glance takes in a whole pic- 
ture. Some one emphatic figure or 
feature catches the eye at once, and 
there it rests. The contrary is true 
of most photographs. The camera 
is but an indifferent artist, depict- 
ing with indiscriminating exactness 
large and small, important and triv- 





UP OF WINTER. 

ial alike, bewildering the eye with a 
truly preraphaelite wealth of de- 
tail. You cannot see the forest for 
the trees. Clifton Johnson’s camera 
is no exception to the rule,—but 
there is a man behind the camera. 
Take this picture of oxen coming 
down a country road. In the proof, 
the grass in the foreground was 
doubtless very stiff and spiky; the 
trees by the roadside, inconceivably 
sharp and “specky.” But Johnson 
has changed all that. A light blur 
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THE WELL-SWEEP. 


From ‘‘ Country Clouds and Sunshine,”’ by Clifton Johnson, published by Lee & Shepard. 


dims the distinctness of the fore- 
ground, softens the hard, obtrusive 
leaf-masses, leaving the one clear 
thing in the picture the oxen with 
their barefoot driver. I have heard 
it complained that the proof was 
truer than the retouched 
picture. Scientifically true 
it was perhaps, but artisti- 
cally false! The grass at 
your feet, if you drop 
your eyes to it, is micro- 
scopically distinct; but 
when you focus on an ob- 
ject ten feet away, that 
same grass becomes only 
a soft green blur. John- 
son has focussed your at- 
tention upon the = ap- 
proaching oxen and he al- 
lows nothing to distract 
your eye. Not things as 
they are, but things as 
they look, is his motto; in 
other words, he is a 
photographicimpressionist. 

In this particular case 
Johnson has sacrificed to 
unity of composition what 
was perhaps quite as im- 


portant, namely, aerial perspective. 
He has made the foreground of the 
picture so dim that the background 
cannot well be dimmer, and has lost 
the effect of distance and atmos- 
phere. The failure here only em- 





GARDEN PROSPECTS. 
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phasizes his success elsewhere, how- 
ever; for aerial perspective is just 


one of the points in which his pic-. 


tures excel. As before, the virtue 
lies not in the lens, but in the man. 
The camera, still in the pre-Turne- 
rian period of art, hardly recognizes 
that distant objects look not only 
small but indistinct. The film, 





A COMMOTION IN THE BACK YARD. 


more sensitive than the human ret- 
ina, reproduces remote objects with 
preternatural clearness. Hence the 
photograph lacks atmosphere and 
mystery, or, as Ruskin puts it, 
“gfisses the utmost subtleties of 
nafural effect.” Johnson remedies 
this defect in one of two ways, pref- 
erably by taking his picture when a 
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light haze dims the distances and 
makes a gentle, natural gradation in 
the landscape; but when the air is 
pitilessly clear, he supplies the “sub- 
tlety of natural effect” with his own 
hands. A light wash over the back- 
ground carefully graduated toward 
the foreground gives a very Satis- 
factory result. 

It is for this reason that 
Johnson, unlike most 
photographers, abhors 
clear days, and _ loves 
clouds and mist. He says 
himself that he has never 
seen a day too hazy for his 
work. He does not, of 
course, mean dense fogs, 
although he maintains that 
fog photography will vet 
be successfully undertaken. 
Clear sunlight, he says, 
makes his pictures un- 
ideally sharp and_ hard, 
and fills them with broken 
glitters of light and scat- 
tered flecks of shadow, 
which fritter away effect. 
On such a day there are 
no broad masses, no dif- 
fused glows, no melting 
distances to be got. So 
he welcomes mist, or 
smoke, or even dust in the 
air, to soften dazzling 
contrasts and to subdu» 
fretting detail. 

Another of Joanson’s 
photographic heresies is 
that it is better to aim 
toward, than away from, 
the sun. He admits the 
likelihood of a fine crop of 
fogged plates if this advice 
is followed, but argues that the su- 
perior merit of the picked successes 
will more than compensate for the 
failures. Figures lighted from the 
front alone, he says, look shallow 
and weak and thin, and they do not 
separate themselves from the back- 
ground. On the other hand, light 
from behind objects gives them 
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BACK DOOR PETS. 
From “‘ Country Clouds and Sunshine,’”’ published by Lee & Shephard. 


solidity and mass and the appear- 
ance of enveloping air. 

I have said that Johnson re- 
touches to get perspective and to 
suppress detail. He does more. A 
“print” is to him little more than the 
raw material for a picture. He 
treats it as an artist would treat a 
rough sketch,—paints in cloud 
masses; paints out obtrusive trees 
or unpicturesque details; tones 
down sharp whites or heavy blacks; 
in short, does anything which will, 
as he says, “make the picture tell 
its story more simply and grace- 
fully.” 

It was these novel features of 
Johnson’s work which won for it its 
swift popularity with publishers and 
public. In 1895, D. Appleton and 
Company sent him abroad to make 
illustrations for a superb new edi- 
tion of White’s “Natural History of 
Selborne.” Trained as he was to 
catch the sentiment, to photograph 
the very soul, of the New England 
country, he did not fail to reproduce 


the subtlest charm of the Old Eng- 
land. It is safe to say (and it is 
saying much) that the fine old na- 
ture-book gained, even in the eyes of 
its most jealous admirers, by the ad- 
dition of Johnson’s artistic and sym- 
pathetic pictures. The following 
year Dodd, Mead and Company, 
charmed by his work for Appleton, 
sent him abroad again, this time to 
illustrate Ian Maclaren’s “Bonnie 
Brier Bush,” and Barrie’s “Window 
in Thrums.” 

"In point of technique and pure 
beauty, these Scotch pictures are ir- 
reproachable ; they have the superla- 
tive merit of his New England work. 
Yet considered as illustrations of the 
stories, there is perhaps room for 
difference of opinion. Photographs 
are capital illustrations for volumes 
of travel, for histories, or for any 
book where the pictures are typical 
rather than particular. But I doubt 
if for fiction we want quite the de- 
tailed and accurate realism of photo- 
graphic reproduction. The scenic 
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setting of a story may possibly be 
with advantage introduced photo- 
graphically, though even that I am 
inclined to question. I should buy 
an iJlustrated book on the land of 
“Lorna Doone,” but I want my own 
Lorna unpictured, that Blackmore 
and my imagination may have free 
play. Perhaps I am over-squeam- 
ish here; but I fancy most people 
will feel as I do, that the attempt to 
photograph the actual characters in 
a story is unwarrantable boldness. 
I do not really want to be convinced 
that my favorites in fiction had a 
real existence,—I prefer to believe in 
them. Show me a photograph of 
Stevenson’s inimitable Alan Breck, 
and I shall never forgive you! I 
will never believe that canny Alan, 
the “bonny fighter,” breathed any 
air more base, trod any earth more 
material, than that of Stevenson’s 
inspired romance. Similarly if you 
tell me that that old Scotsman in the 
photograph is a native of Drum- 
tochty, I shall declare it a capital 
picture, but the moment you call it 





Maclure,—the doctor of the old 
school, Maclure who “wrastled” the 
Tochty, Weelum Maclure of Glen 
Urtach,—I shall repudiate it with 
scorn. It may be very instructive 
and realistic——but you see I don’t 
want to be instructed; I love dark- 
ness rather than light,—the vague- 
ness and mystery of poetry rather 
than the harsh, unillusioned accu- 
racy of prose. 

All this is no fault of Johnson’s. 
His Scotch pictures are artistic, 
characteristic and effective. In an 
article on Drumtochty they would 
be altogether lovely. The error has 
been, if I mistake not, in attempting 
to use them for the illustration of 
pure fiction. Jane Barlow’s “Irish 
Idylls,” the next book which John- 
son illustrated, can hardly be called 
pure fiction, for the interest lies less 
in plot and less in character drawing 
than in the portrayal of the hard 
conditions of life among the Irish 
peasantry ; and in this case the real- 
ism of the photograph powerfully 
emphasizes the author’s telling de- 
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scriptions of the drear and lonely 
land. Technically these Irish pic- 
tures are among Johnson’s finest. 

It was on this third trip to Great 
Britain that Johnson made the pho- 
tographs for an illustrated edition of 
Dickens’s “Child’s History of Eng- 
land,”—an edition enriched with 
pictures of the castles, battlefields 
and historic monuments of the 
United Kingdom, beautiful in them- 
selves and adding materially to the 
interest of Dickens’s spirited narra- 
tive. 

The nature of Johnson’s work 
abroad confined his attention for the 
most part to the country, and to 
out-of-the-way country at that. He 
got acquainted everywhere with the 
working people, the farmers and the 
village children; and on his return 
he published in the Outlook and else- 
where many studies of the Scotch 
and Irish peasantry. His English 
notes have just appeared in the form 
of a book, “Among English Hedge- 
rows.” One chapter of this book 
and similar illustrated sketches of 








French and Irish peasant life have 
appeared in the pages of this maga- 
zine.* 

Although so much in demand for 
foreign work, during the last few 
years, Johnson has not neglected 
America. He has published a vol- 
ume of folk lore entitled “What 
They Say in New England,” and il- 
lustrated an edition of Charles Dud- 
ley Warner’s “Being a Boy” and a 
volume of selections from John Bur- 
roughs called “A Year in the 
Fields.” This last is illustrated by 
some twenty photographs taken 
about Burroughs’s home on the 
Hudson or at his boyhood’s home in 
the edge of the Catskills. In every 
picture the essayist figures,—never 
obtrusively, never inartistically, but 
in so natural a way as to give to 
admirers of Burroughs a pleasant 
feeling of having been with him 
afield. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the pictures for “Being a Boy” 
left nothing to be desired. The por- 
trayal of boy nature, and country 
boy nature at that, was so congenial 
a task that he could not but succeed. 

Success has had little effect upon 
Johnson. He has not moved inio 
the city, nor gotten himself a fine 
house and a valet. Instead, after all 
his travel, his recgonition from the 
outside world, and his flattering as- 
sociation with men of note, he comes 
back to his little Barbizon at Hock- 
anum, and is content. A man of 
simple tastes, he has honest satisfac- 
tion in work well done, and is not 
vexed with longings after what is 
beyond him. Affectation and pre- 
tence are foreign to his nature. Al- 
though he might lay just claim to 
more ambitious titles, he still likes 
best to call himself a New England 
farmer. 

*See the New Enpianp MaGazineE for May, 1899, 
containing Mr. Johnson’s illustrated article. ‘Work and 
Workers in Rural England;” for September, 1900, “A 


Village in Rural France,” and May, rgor, ‘*Life on the 
Irish Boglands.” 
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A MONOLOGUE ON THE SUBJUGATION OF HUSBANDS. 


By May Stedman Harpel. 


O you’re goin’to marry the West- 
S ‘ner? Wal, I can’t say as I’m 
sorry to hear it, though I am 
sorry you're goin’ way out t’ Ohio to 
live. It ain’t fer? Mebbe it don’t 
seem so to you, but ’twas out o’ the 


world when I was your age. But 
that’s neither here nor there. 
Now I’ve got a leetle weddin’ 


pres’nt fer you right away; like as not, 
suthin’ better’ll foller later. Jist open 
the secon’ draw’ to that dresser. I’ve 
been expectin’ to hear suthin’ o’ the 
kin’, so I laid it there so’s to have it 
handy. Right on top, ain’t it? a da- 
guerrotype. Yes, that’s Seth—your 
gran’father, I mean—when he was 
goin’ fer two year. But that ain’t the 
reason I give it to you. I give it to 
you as a kinder talisman, jist as your 
great-gran’mother gave it to me when 
I married Seth, an’ if it does you the 
good it’s done me, I’ll be more’n sat’s- 
fied. 

Mother (course she was my moth- 
er-in-lor, but I called her mother), she 
said she prized it ’cause ‘twas the 
picter o’ her eldes’ son, but she 
prized it especial ‘cause “twas her 
symbol o’ vict’ry over father, an’ it 
meant a sight to her. 

“It’s hard an’ unsatisfa’t’ry,” says 
she, “tryin’ to git on with a man that’s 
boun’ to have his own way, even when 
it ain’t bes’ fer him that he should; 
but there ain’t nothin’ more helpful an’ 
comfortin’ to have ’roun’ the house 
than a man as has learnt to let his 
wife manage.” 

Why didn’t I give it to your ma, 
when she married your father? Wal, I 
had got purty well acquainted withher 
afore she become my darter-in-lor, an’ 
I come to the c’nclusion that she 
wouldn’t need no picter to remin’ her 
to hol’ the reins with a firm han’. 
Your mother’s allers been a driver. 

But you're differ’nt, gentle an’ 
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yieldin’, an’ I don’ know this new 
gran’son I’m gettin’. Oh, to be 
shore, Arthur ain’t like other men, an’ 
won't need no managin’; no, cert’nly 
not—yit. Howsomever, you keep the 
daguerrotype where you kin see it 
frequent (but don’t you, fer the life o’ 
you, tell him nothin’ "bout it), an’ 
mebbe it’ll give you courage agin’ the 
day that’s set fer a day o’ battle. 

You feed Arthur well an’ reg’lar, 
an’ don’t be drawn into no argy- 
ments. Argyments is men’s natch’al 
weapons, an’ they can beat women 
with ’em ev’ry time. But if you don’t 
argy with ’em, no matter how much 
they may try keepin’ silent (fairly 
courtin’ downfall), as father done fust, 
you'll git a chance to best ’em, an’ 
then all’s plain sailin’. 

My, when you stan’ up fer him an’ 
your cheeks git pink an’ your eyes 
shine, it ain’t hard to see why he 
couldn’t fin’ nobody in his own state 
nor in no other state but “leetle 
Rhody.” 

Mother tol’ me the hull story ’bout 
th’ ordination, “fer,” says she, “you’re 
marryin’ a good boy, but he’s his 
father’s son, which means bein’ a 
Manham. He’ll be some aggevatin’ 
allers, no doubt, all men is; but he’ll be 
a sight wuss ontil you git him broke 
in. Arter you git th’ upper han’, you 
keep it; not to be tyrannical, only fer 
his good. It stan’s to reason that 
men need some one to look arter ’em 
an’ guide ’em. See what fools ol’ 
bach’lers be.” 

Father was mo’n or’nary aggervat- 
in’ an’ contrary, an’ mother had con- 
sid’rable to bear the fust three year or 
so o’ her married life. He kinder 
seemed to think that he’d orter runthe 
farm an’ the house too, an’ he’d never 
in his hull life took no bossin’ nor 
crossin’. 

Once mother foun’ fault with him 
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fer not comin’ prompt to meals. 
From that day on, he warn’t never on 
time. He was boun’ to show her that 
he was head o’ that house. If he was 
settin’ an’ waitin’ fer supper, jist as 
soon as she'd say, ‘“Drawr up,” he’d 
git up without a word, put on his hat 
an’ go out. He’d turn a stun over, if 
he couldn’t fin’ nothin’ else to do. It 
was enough to provoke a saint. ‘That 
was afore th’ eventful day; arter th’ 
ordination, there warn’t much waitin’ 
fer him to git ready to come. 

Mother’d had a warnin’ in father’s 
brother Silas’s wife, an’ she’d orter 
have profited by it; but she was like 
some young folks o’ the present day. 
She thought her man warn’t like other 
men, an’ wouldn’t need no trainin’ nor 
managin’, an’ she jist let him have his 
haid, till, afore she knowed whai was 
happenin’ he was a-rulin’ ev’rythin’ 
from the soap-biiin’ to the settin’ o° 
sponge for breac. 

Uncle Silas had married a yieldin’ 
sort o’ girl, pretty but weak, an’ he 
jist rid over her rough-shod. Ly the 
time their second child was born, she 
dast as well die as say her soul was 
her own. There was only one way 
she could git on with him, an’ that 
war to act deceptive an’ hypocritical, 
he was that contrary. She’d begin 
like this: 

“John Boden’s wife is gittin’ so ex- 
travagant. She had a new dress ‘as’ 
spring an’ the year afore too, an’ now 
she’s havin’ another. Why, my black 
bombazine that I had to wear to 
Uncle Epr’am’s fun’ral, afore we was 
married, is a-goin’ to serve me a 
couple o’ year yit fer meetin’.” 

“No, it ain’t, nuther,” Uncle Silas 
would bust out. “It’s a shame that 
my wife won’t dress as good as other 
folks’s wives. You'll go to town with 
me Sat’day, an’ you'll git yourself a 
black silk an’ a noo bunnit.” 

But there ain’t no sat’sfaction gittin’ 
things that way; it’s so sneaky an’ 
underhan’, Aunt Mirandy_ kep’ 
growin’ cringin’er an’ cringin’er, an’ 
Uncle Silas kep’ growin’ mo’ an’ mo’ 
contrary an’ dictatin’. They led a 





mis’able life on it, all along o’ her 
lettin’ him git th’ upper han’ in the 
beginnin’ an’ keep it. 

Soon’s mother come to a re’lizin’ 
sense 0’ how father was a-lordin’ it 
high an’ mighty, she niade up her 
min’, an’ there was consid’rable of it 
—leastways, I uster think so when I 
he’rd her givin’ any one a piece of it, 
—she made up her min’ that she 
wouldn’t be so ruled over; but she 
couldn’t seem to git no chance fer the 
suprem’cy. You see, father was one 
o’ the still kin’. She couldn’t never 
fin’ out what he was goin’ to do till 
‘twas done. 

One spring they was goin’ t’ have 
a well sunk in th’ dooryard, an’ she 
p'inted out t’ him jist where she 
wanted it. He nodded an’ went on 
out to water the stock. Strange to 
say, she didn’t mistrust nothin’ an’ 
went off to the sewin’ society, takin’ 
baby Seth with her. 

When she come back, there was 
that well bein’ dug right in her bed 
o’ heart’s-ease. She was powerful 
fond o’ flowers, an’ felt consid’rable 
riled. I guess she said a good deal; 
but when she stopped fer breath, 
father only drawled out: “We’re 
a-diggin’ o’ the well here; hadn’t you 
better be gittin’ supper?” 

An’ mother marched into the house 
without another word, she was that 
dumbfounded. 

She’d been pesterin’ him fer a set 
o’ dishes, off an’on,ever sence they had 
went to housekeepin’, fer she hadn’t 
enough good pieces to be able t’ ask 
the minister to tea, let alone the 
ladies’ aid soci’ty. Most gen’rally he 
wouldn’t make no answer, but if he 
did say anythin’, ’twould be sure to be 
so provokin’ that mother’d forgit her- 
self an’ answer sharp, an’ then he’d 
look at her real pityin’ ’cause she was 
so sinful as to give way to her temper, 
an’ he’d go out—appayrently to give 
her no more temptation to git angry. 
’T was maddenin’. 

She’d determined to lay it before 
him plain an’ reas’nable fer the las’ 
time, an’ she made sure he’d re’lize 
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that they needed more’n two teacups 
an’ one platter. 

He looked at her a minute an’ then 
he suggested real mild: “I'd jist as 
soon drink out o’ the same cup as 
you, if you want the minister here so 
bad.” 

Then she give it up. 

*Twas the same about the daguerro- 
type. Likely he wanted is as much as 
mother did, but she had proposed it, 
an’ she learnt arter a while that she 
was expected to second his motions, 
but that it warn’t her perrogative to 
make no motions herself, bein’ a 
woman. Unfort’nately, she thought 
fust about havin’ the picter took, an 
artis’ havin’ jist come to Newport that 
summer, an’ wil’ hosses couldn’t have 
dragged no consent out o’ father. 

She’d ha’ gone over th’ ferry some 
arte’noon an’ had it made unbe- 
knownst to him, only she couldn’t 
never git five dollars (that’s what one 
cost). Father’s holt on the pennies 
was good, but on the dollars—’twas 
lucky they couldn’t be squoze outer 
shape’s all I kin say. He was mid- 
dlin’ free with spendin’ himself, but 
he’d say women didn’t know the valoo 
o’ money, not as if they’d earnt it 
themselves. H’m, I guess mother 
earnt more’n he did six times over, 
ev'ry year 0’ her life. But that ain’t 
here nor there. 

They was livin’ on Conanicut in 
them days, where father had a farm. 
Yes, ‘twas that very farm that father 
left to your gran’father. The money 
we sold it fer paid fer your father’s ed- 
dication, an’ give him his good start. 
Where the house stood, there’s a big 
‘ boardin’ house, full o’ summer 
vis’tors ; but they don’t have the good 
times my chil’ren had, I’ll be boun’. 

They sold aigs an’ some projuce 
over in Newport in them ’arly days, 
when Newport was only beginnin’ to 
be fash’nable. An’ butter. Mother 
was a master han’ at butter, an’ hers 
allers fetched a good price. They 
was payin’ off the mortgidge right 
smart, an’ father was feelin’ good over 
their prosper’ty, so one mo’nin’ he 
said: 
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“Git dressed an’ we'll: go over to 
town an’ jine the passel o’ folks goin’ 
to Block Islan’ to th’ ordination.” 

“TI sha’n’t stir one step,” says 
mother. “The idee, when I’ve got a 
bakin’ ready an’ the brick oven het.” 

Of course she wanted the worst way 
to go, but she thought father had 
ought to have said somethin’ ’bout it 
aforehan’ an’ not ha’ been givin’ 
orders quite so peart. An’ she felt it 
in her bones that her oppertun’ty had 
come. 

“To my min’, Ezra Manham,” says 
she, “you'd much better be gittin’ that 
hay o’ yours in, than rugnin’ t’ ordi- 
nations. They'll do it all right, even 
if vou ain’t there to tell ’em how. It’s 
goin’ to rain before noon, an’ you'll 
be too late, anyhow.” 

Father mos’ fell over back’ards to 
have mother stan’ up agin him so sud- 
den, an’ to hear her speak out so cool 
an’ bold. He was dreffel soft-spoken 
fer a man so awful sot; he only an- 
swered: “I warn’t calc’latin’ to run, 
they’re goin’ in sailbo’ts.” 

He was a shy man, an’ hated to go 
to meetin’ or funerals without 
mother; but he shut his lips firmlike, 
determined to learn her one lesson, 
hung his glass up in the kitchen 
winder, an’ began to shave. He wasa 
leetle slower’n us’al, an’ he cut him- 
self too, an’ it bled an’ bled. 

Course mother laid out his clothes 
fer him on the bed, an’ fastened his 
stock when he’d got that fer, an’ seen 
that he had his han’kercher, jist as 
pleas’nt. 

“T’d better git out your tarpaulins, 
hadn’t I? Fer if you git wet, ‘twill 
bring back your rheumatiz,” she ven- 
tered once. 

He give her one look, an’ she didn’t 
make no more suggestions, but went 
on with her bakin’. 

She’d raked out the coals, an’ swep’ 
th’ oven good, an’ had put in the 
brown bread an’ beans agin mornin’, 
all afore father got under way. 
When she’d seen him finally go down 
the road, arter comin’ back once fer 
his pu’se an’ once fer his knife,—which 
he foun’ was in his pocket all the 
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time,—she made a batch o’ cookies 
an’ a loaf o’ diet bread, all the while 
keepin’ an eye on the weather. 

Bout time fer father to reach New- 
port, it begun to look threatenin’ ; but 
she knowed him too well to dream 
he’d come back. Nothin’ short of a 
tidal wave would ha’ sent him home 
arter his goin’ had been sc opposed— 
an’ then he couldn’t ha’ got back, 1 
guess. 

As soon as the cake was out, an’ the 
white bread in, mother put on her sun 
bunnit an’ went straight up t’ ol’ 
Squire Martin’s an’ ast him what he’d 
give fer the hay as it laid. He was 
some surprised, fer it warn’t a com- 
mon way 0’ sellin’ hay; but he made 
her an offer an’ finally they struck a 
bargain. 

Purty soon harf a dozen men come 
down from there with wagons an’ 
pitchforks, an’ ’twarn’t long before 
father’s hay was in John’s biggest 
barn. 

An’ mother clim up to the top shelf 
in the butt’ry an’ put the gol’ piece 
she'd got fer it into a cracked teapot. 
An’ there it stayed till your gran’- 
father an’ me was married. Then she 
fetched it down an’ give it to hiri to 
buy his weddin’ clo’es with; but she 
didn’t tell him how she got it. 

They'd jist got the hay stowed 
away, when there was a rivht smart 
shower, an’ then it sot in to rain slow 
an’ stiddy—an’ there warn’t wind 
enough to move a leaf. 

“Kind o’ dull fer sailin’,”’ mother 
said onct to the baby—fer she hadn’t 
nobody else to talk to. 

*Twas awful late when father come, 
an’ he was tuckered out. He’d had to 
row over from Newport, ‘cause of 
course the ferry didn’t run much arter 
sundown. 

Mother’d kep’ the fire up, so’s she 
could give him some scaldin’ hot tea, 
an’ he sipped that an’ et a couple o’ 
doughnuts, an’ went off to bed, with- 
out one single word. 

She got up early the nex’ mornin’ 
an’ had the chores done afore he 
crawled out. He was awful stiff, but 





he managed it. He pulled on his 
boots in the kitchen, an’ went out— 
she knowed where. 

He was an atmazed lookin’ man 
when he come back, but he didn’t ask 
no questions, an’ mother warn’t vol- 
unteerin’ information jist at that time. 
She see, though, that he was lookin’ 
bad, an’ he was perfec’ly-willin’ to be 
helped back to bed. An’ there he 
stayed up’ards o’ two weeks with con- 
sid’rable of a fever. You see, he’d got 
wet through an’ took a chill, Mother 
was a wonderful nu’se an’ she give him 
he best o’ care, an’ cooked him the 
things he liked an’ treated him tender. 

Nothin’ was said ’bout th’ ordina- 
tion, but father laid there lookin’ at 
mother sort o’ subdued-like an’ as 
though he had suthin’ on his min’. 
She didn’t give him no chance though 
to talk, couldn’t—I’d orter said—fer 
she done the milkin’ an’ managed the 
farm, besides doin’ her housework an’ 
takin’ care o’ him an’ Seth, an’ she 
didn’t fin’ much oppertun’ty fer con- 
versation. 

The fust day father got out o’ the 
house was when his cousin Eliza come 
over from town to sit a spell. He was 
by the front-room winder, rockin’, 
when he seen her comin’ up the walk. 
He jumped up, grabbed his hat an’ 
got out to the barn double quick. 
Then mother knowed what she’d sus- 
picioned. He had been so peace’ble 
all the time he’d been sick, an’ so pa- 
tient under all that had been done fer 
him, that mother seen he’d been 
a-learnin’ of a lesson himself. 

Purty soon Cousin Eliza got to 
talkin’ ’bout th’ ordination. “It struck 
me so comical,” she said, “when we 
was halfway home to meet Cousin 
Manham jist goin’ over. Course he's 
tol’ you how he was belated (he allers 
was behindhand) an’ we'd all gone. 
So he hunted up a bo’t an’ started off 
alone; but he got becalmed an’ laid 
there a couple o’ hours—when he 
warn’t scullin’. 

“Wal, there warn’t nothin’ fer him 
to do, but bring his bo’t about, an’ 
come back with us; but he looked 
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awful shame-faced an’ crestfallen. A 
stiff breeze had sprung up, an’ was 
sendin’ us along good; but ’twas daid 
ahaid fer him, an’ he was a-tackin’ an’ 
a-workin’ fit to kill.” 

Cousin Eliza wouldn’t stay to drink 
tea, an’ after she’d gone, mother got 
supper—an extry good one, too. She 
fried some aigs, which was uncom- 
mon when aigs was a-sellin’ as high 
as they was then, an’ she got down a 
glass o’ jell’. 

Purty soon father come in to sup- 
per, without waitin’ to be called even 
onct. Arter he’d et a couple of aigs an’ 
some johnny cakes, mother begun—at 
the same time handin’ him the jell, to 
which he was partial: “Cousin Eliza 
was here this arternoon (which she 
knowed he knowed) an’ she had con- 
sid’rable to say *bout th’ ordination, 
but I fergot t’ ask her what the text 
was.” 

She give father a look of inquiry, an’ 
I rayther guess her black eyes danced. 

She was a han’some woman, tall and 
slim, an’ father was awful proud 0’ 
her. Arter he’d stopped rulin’ her, he 
didn’t seem to min’ showin’ it a mite. 
I kin recollect how he’d make her 
color up, sayin’ in his slow, soft voice, 
“You grow han’somer ev’ry year.” 

An’ she’d allers answer so sweet an’ 
affectionate, “The bes’ husbands has 
the bes’-lookin’ wives.” 

Father looked at her a minute that 
night as though mebbe he could save 
the day even then; but he see ’twarn’t 
no use, an’ he had to bust out -larfin’. 

“You keep the money you got fer 
that hay,” he says. 

He’d been a-plannin’ to buy himself 
a rowbo’t with that money. He was 
amazin’ fon’ o’ trawlin’ fer mack’rel. 

“TI was callatin’ to keep it,” says 
mother, kind o’ dry. 

“T guess,” says he, “I’ll feel strong 
enough to g’over to town Sat’day, an’ 
if you want to go, too, we c’ud git 
that set o’ dishes we’ve been a-wantin’ 
so long.” 

“Oh,” says he, puttin’ his head into 
the door, arter he’d started out to do 
the chores, “if you want to dress baby 
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up an’ curl his hair, we can have him 
took.” 

Father come down han’some, that’s 
a fac’, an’ mother, bein’ wise in her 
gen’ration, knowed when enough had 
been said. She never breathed another 
word about th’ ordination—not to 
him nor to nobody else. I guess, 
though, Martin’s hired men bothered 
him consid’rable *bout his peculiar 
way 0’ hayin’. 

As I way sayin’, she never men- 
tioned it to nobody till she tol’ me, 
when I was gittin’ ready to be mar- 
ried, an’ that was ’mos’ eighteen year 
arterwa’ds. 

“T never had no trouble to speak 
of,” says she, “managin’ father arter 
he’d made sich a mess 0’ havin’ his 
own way. It jist seemed to be borne 
in upon him that I knowed better’n 
he did what was bes’ fer him as well 
as bes’ fer me, an’ he allers axt my 
advice real cheerful, an’ what’s more, 
he follered it thankful. He was an 
appreciative husban’. 

“When he was on his deathbed he 
says to me: ‘You’ve been a good wife 
to me, mother,’ says he, ‘the bes’ 1 
ever had, an’ I allers had a good 
woman.’ (Mother was the third.) 
‘An’ the bes’ you ever done fer me 
was showin’ me th’ error o’ my ways 
that time when I would go to th’ or- 
dination.’ ” 

“So you see, Lucinda,” mother con- 
tinnered, ‘that I warn’t tyrannical with 
him ; that was the furtheres’ from my 
thoughts.” 

I follered mother’s advice, an’ I 
ain’t never had no cause to regret it. 
What’s done fer two gen’rations will 
hol’ good unto the fourth gen’ration. 

You study Arthur, bearin’ in min’ 
th’ ordination, an’ when you've got 
your method ’dapted to the case, 
you'll fin’ yourself lookin’ with pride 
an’ affection on this here daguerro- 
type, an’ you'll thank me an’ your 
great-gran’mother’s mem’ry ali the 
rest o’ your days. An’ Arthur’ll be a 
sight happier than he would be 
a-blunderin’ along without his wife’s 
guidance. 
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Parkman’s histories have made us 
familiar with the settlement of De- 
troit, and “A Daughter of France” 
will clinch the facts in memory. Apart 
from the great historical interest, the 
story itself is also entertaining, and a 
masculine restraint in the telling of 
it is unusually well apprehended by 
the author, Mary Catherine Crowley. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


* 
ok * 


One closes Neil Munro’s “Doom 
Castle” with the feeling that notwith- 
standing ail the loud buzz of the ma- 
chinery, all the elaborate staging, the 
play itself is not a success. There 1s 
so much “business” it interferes with 
the real thing. As far as the reader is 
concerned, tke preparation brings 
nothing adequate to pass. There is 
no adequate explanation of mysteri- 
ous laughters, baflling circumstances, 
and most compromising situations. 
There may be fierce encounters on the 
staircase at midnight, but the morn- 
ing finds the family serene and silent 
on that point. Swords are dyed in 
blood, but not a suspicious drop re- 
quires extra household attention. If 
assassinations could thus take place, 
could murders be carried out so ex- 
actly in accordance with Portia’s ad- 
vice to take just the pound of flesh 
and not a drop of blood, if no trace of 
combat were ever left, then some of 
the adventures in “Doom Castle” 
could have a semblance of illusion. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co. N. Y. 
$1.50.) * 

és 

The eventful year of 1492 is the cen- 
tral date for J. Breckenridge Ellis’s 
introduction of “Garcilaso,” a Span- 
ish hidalgo, who had suffered ap- 
palling dangers at the hands of the 
Moors, not only, but, although a 
Catholic, had been put to the In- 
quisitorial torture and barely es- 
caped auto-da-fé. To get away 
from persecuting recognition he 








joined Christopher Columbus on 
his first voyage to America, return- 
ing with him after eight months’ ab- 
sence, to sue successfully for pardon 
from Queen Isabella. All these ad- 
ventures are the environment of a 
very pretty love story, which make an 
absorbing tale. (A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. $1.25.) 
oK 


* * 


A most entertaining book on col- 
lege life is Charles M. Flandran’s 
“The Diary of a Freshman.” A lad 
from a western state comes to Har- 
vard, and undergoes the usual experi- 
ences, but what is not usual is the 
naive narrative herewith supplied. 
Few can read it without many 
smiles, and some hearty laughs. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co. N. Y. 
$1.50.) 

* 
* Ox 

The scene of “The Good Red 
Earth” is laid in the west of England, 
a country about which the author, 
Eden Phillpotts, has already written 
in a pleasant manner. This is a clean, 
humorous story, with a happy ending, 
and would be well worth reading if 
only for the clever portraiture of the 
Pecksniffian lay-preacher, whose shal- 
low piety and conceited admonitions 
are often very funny. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 

** 

Everett Tomlinson has made a 
lively sort of book out of the story of 
“Elder Boise,” and this, in spite of 
the fact that the young theologue is 
built upon the conventional and rigid 
lines of “John Ward, Preacher,” of 
unhappy memory. Specially unmo- 
notonous is the character of one Hat 
Smith, whose pertinent sallies light 
up many an otherwise dark situation, 
and a most attractive side of woman-' 
hood is presented in Miss Mary Hope 
and Sallie Lee. But the minister has 
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a hard row to hoe among the preju- | 
dices, superstitions and manceuvres 
of a meddling congregation. He does | 


his best, however, and flinches from 


no duty. In the end his own heart is | 


softened, his tolerance aroused and his 
work becomes a labor of 
(Doubleday, 
$1.50.) 


High up on Onteora Mountain, in 
the picturesque Catskills, Candace 


* 
+ # 


love. | 


Page & Co, N. Y. | 


Wheeler has experienced and writ- | 


ten her ‘‘Content in a Garden.” 


This | 


is an admirable title, for it is like the | 


thinking aloud of a poetical and mild- 
ly philosophical gardener, as_ she 
plants and groups, arranges, re-ar- 
ranges, disarranges, combining effects 
while loving not only the result but 
the work itself. 

The book is green in tint, printed 
tastefully, and has decorations by 
Dora Wheeler Keith. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.25.) 


* * 


There can be no prettier book, nor 
one more clear to the average unin- 
structed mind, than Bradford Torrey’s 
“Everyday Birds.” The illustrations 
include twelve colored plates from Au- 
dubon’s “Birds,” and add much to the 
interest of the volume. 

A close rival to “Everyday Birds” 
is “The Second Book of Birds,” by 
Olive Thorne Miller, with eight ex- 
quisite colored plates, designed by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes, added to six- 
teen other full-page illustrations. Mrs. 
Miller has adopted a plan of selecting 
in a family an eastern, a western and 
a southern bird; or one bird to repre- 
sent the family in cases where that 
one is common to all sections of 
North America. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., N. Y., $1.00 ea.) 


* 
*x* * 

Another helpful guide is “Nature 
Biographies,” by the well-known en- 
tomologist, Clarence Moores Weed. 
Many photographic illustrations help 
to give reality and charm to the de- 
scriptions. (Doubleday, Page & Co., 
N. Y. $1.50.) 
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All who are interested in the pre- 


vious works of Henry Wood will find 


that “The Symphony of Life” strikes 
similar notes with even added force 
and emphasis. Mr. Wood preaches 
righteousness, peace, good-will, and 
has no praise for a civilization held on 
a bayonet’s point. It would be well 
if the chapter on “War from the Evo- 
lution View-Point” could be brought 
to the attention of educators. His 
enumeration of some of the roots 
which nourish militarism might in- 
fluence a choice in professions and 
life-works. They are, baldly stated, 
Fiction, Drama, Art, Poetry, History, 
Tradition, Music, Decoration. As 
will be noted, these subjects belong 
to early education, and results might 
be much modified if a wise direction 
were given to the reading and study 
in our schools and homes. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. $1.25.) 

* 

x * 

The broader views which intelligent 
men are taking of the past, and the 
additional information which is accu- 
mulating, quickly render historical 
works obsolete, so there is always 
room for a new “History of the Amer- 
ican People.” While Mr. Francis 
Newton Thorpe has treated the sub- 
ject thoroughly, he has condensed his 
matter, and eliminated tedious detail, 
paying more attention to social and 
industrial conditions than to the mere 
chronicle of events. Since the period 
of the Spanish war is included, the 
book fills a vacancy inevitably left by 
older volumes. It is a handy work of 
reference, and more readable and un- 


biased than the usual text-book. (A 
C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50.) 
* 

. s 


Albert Sonnichsen has written a 
very entertaining book on the grue- 
some subject, “Ten Months a Captive 
Among Filipinos.” He, and a friend, 
armed only with cameras, set out from 
Manila one January morning, 1899, 
by way of the Dagupan railway, but 
were arrested as American spies be- 
fore the day was over. Ten months 
of adventurous life succeeded, im- 
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prisonment in crowded, uncleanly, un- 
ventilated cells,long marches on short 
rations, many narrow escapes from 
shooting and drowning; all these, and 
more, fell to the young fellow’s lot. 
He also experienced great friendli- 


ness and beautiful courtesies from the | 


natives. His closing paragraph is: 
“Considering the circumstances of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


those who held us, themselves some- | 


times starving, we ought not to com- 
plain. Those who really have come 
in sufficiently close contact- with the 
Filipinos to know them and are en- 
abled to judge them without racial or 
national prejudice, cannot but admit 
that they are as éntitled to be called 
civilized as other nations, and even 
more so than some of those whose 
representatives we receive at our cap- 
ital and accord the same honors as 
those of the most polished nations. 
Considering the chances they have 
had, or rather not had, and who their 
teachers were, the Filipinos have cer- 
tainly behaved as well, if not better, 
toward their prisoners than other na- 
tions havedoneinrecent years.” Such 
testimony ought to count for some- 
thing. When, at last, the marines 
from the Oregon appeared, “a small, 
black speck, then another and an- 
other, until quite a column of these 
tiny figures were observed descending 
from the brow of the hill. In front 
fluttered something, borne by one of 
the foremost of the advancing figures, 
the colors of which, as they became 
visible to my straining eyes, sent a 
thrill through my whole being. Never 
before had those red and white stripes 


impressed me with a similar sensation. | 


We walked forward to meet them. 
I feared my composure would leave 
me and that I would presently make 
myself ridiculous. The foremost ma- 
rine reached out his hand to me as I 
ran up, and my first impulse was to 
throw my arms about his neck and 
weep on his bosom, but with a mighty 
effort I contained myself, and nearly 
shook his hand off.” 

Mr. Sonnichsen writes most appre- 
ciatively of the scenery of Luzon, and 
of characteristics of the natives. He 
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NOTES. 


says: “They are naturally born mu- 
sicians ; few of them but can perform 
well on some instrument.” And of 
the insurgent reveille, he writes: “It 
is very different from the brassy blare 
that disturbs the morning sleep oi 
American soldiers. It is a complete 
melody, which, when played by a 
good performer, as most Filipinos are, 
is really a pleasure to listen to. It 
cannot be rendered on a bugle; it re- 
quires a cornet. So softly does it be- 
gin that the first notes are hardly audi- 
ble, but gradually they swell into 
more volume, like a skylark descend- 
ing from on high toward the earth, 
its warbling growing louder and 
louder. Again it sinks to a low, mel- 
low strain, seeming about to die out, 
when, with a wild leap, it once more 
breaks out into a melodious crash 
that sends a thousand echoes back 
from the neighboring hills, which still 
continue resounding long after the 
last notes of the cornet itself have died 
out.” Mr. Sonnichsen met “Don 
Juan Baltazar, who, if a fair represent- 
ative of the Ilocanos,” he says, “they 
are indeed a noble race.” This Ilocano 
presidente said that he “was anxious 
to see the American Government es- 
tablished. The liberal laws of the 
United States would enable us to de- 
velop the immense resources of the 
country to our own benefit. A goy- 
ernment by ourselves would never en- 
courage the investment of large cap- 
ital, and on a small scale we shall 
never succeed. With modern imple- 
ments and American capital the Phil- 
ippines promise a glorious future for 
both natives and American colonists. 
But the only basis on which peace can 
be firmly established is the total aboli- 
tion of monasterial fraternities and 
representation in your Congress, with 
self home government.” The tone of 
the book is moderate and apparently 
just, and certainly entirely free from 
rancor. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N. Y. $2.00.) 


* 
e's 
Booker T. Washington’s “Up from 
Slavery” may well be at once our en- 
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couragement and our despair. A child | 
born of a slave mother, with no claim | 
upon or knowledge of a father, suf- | 
fering cold and hunger and injustice, 
his one article of clothing a harsh flax 
shirt, so irritating to his tender skin 
that the discomfort of it stands out, 
after all these years, as his greatest 
hardship—grown to manhood, and 
not yet forty-five years of age, his lasi 
words are: “This time I am in Rich- 
mond as the guest of the colored peo- 
ple of the city; and came at their re- 
quest to deliver an address last night 
to both races in the Academy of 
Music, the largest and finest audience 
room in the city. In the presence of 
hundreds of colored people, many dis- 
tinguished white citizens, the City 


Council, the State Legislature, and 
State officials, I delivered my mes- 
sage, which was one of hope and 
cheer; and from the bottom of my 
heart I thanked both races for this 
welcome back to the State that gave 


me birth.” 

Such a contrast makes us doubtful 
if our boasted traditions, if genera- 
tions of ancestors, if our faith in home 
influences and comfortable surround- 
ings have solid foundations. Flatter 
ourselves as we may, the fact remains 
that God works in us, both to will and 
to do, and that his decrees are often 
contrary to our notions. In what mys- 
terious way was the seed of faithful- 
ness in small things planted in this 
little negro boy’s mind, that his suc- 
cess in large might be assured to his 
race? He was blessed, too, with a 
cheery spirit, appreciative of every 
kindness and of every noble quality. 
He writes, concerning the Emancipa- 
tion: “The night before the eventful 
day, word was sent to the slave quar- 
ters to the effect that something un- | 
usual was going to take place at the 
‘big house’ the next morning. There 
was little, if any, sleep that night. All | 
was excitement and expectancy. Early | 
the next morning word was sent to | 
all the slaves, old and young, to gather | 
at the house. In company with my 
mother, brother and sister, 
large number of other slaves, I went 
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and a/| 


to the master’s house. All of his fam- 
ily were either standing or seated on 
the veranda. There was deep interest, 
or, perhaps, sadness, on their faces, 
but not bitterness. As I now recall 
the impression they made upon me, 
they did not at the moment seem to 
be sad because of the loss of prop- 
erty, but rather because of parting with 
those whom they had reared and who 
were in many ways very close tothem. 
A man, a stranger (a United States 
officer, I presume), made a little 
speech and read the Emancipation 
Proclamation, I think. After the read- 
ing we were told that we were all free, 
and could go when and where we 
pleased. My mother leaned over and 
kissed her children, while tears of joy 
ran down her face.” Mr. Washington's 
following pages must here be summed 
up in two sentences: “It was very 
much like suddenly turning a youth 
of ten or twelve years out into the 
world to provide for himself. Ina few 
hours the great questions with which 
the Anglo-Saxon race had been grap- 
pling for centuries had been thrown 
upon these people to be solved.” 
“Up from Slavery” is a great book on 
a great matter. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 
* 
* * 

It is happy for this generation that 
Richard G. Moulton continues, on 
ever widening lines, his masterly inter- 
pretations of Bible literature. He 
says of his new short introduction 
thereto that it will fail “of its main 
purpose unless it assists its readers 
in perceiving that the Bible, as it is 
the most sacred, is also the most in- 
teresting of literatures.” Our indebt- 
edness and gratitude to Prof. Moulton 
cannot be too emphatically expressed. 
(D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 

Pure Cow’s Milk, 
made sterile and guarded against 
contamination, from beginning to 
baby’s bottle, is the perfection of 
substitute feeding for infants. Bor- 
den’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
has stood first among infant foods 
for more than forty years, 
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